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Oil for the Tanks of Africa 


"Tankers arrive on the African Coast to 
pump life-blood into our armored force, 
planes, trucks—victors over the perils 
placed in their path. 

To build our tankers and other ships 
has been a major task for our shipyards. 
One such large yard, for example, had 
to do a “wholesale” job in a hurry. Ex- 
tensive financing to build ways quickly 


was a necessary part of that task. The 


Chase National Bank was contacted by 
one of its correspondents and the financ- 
ing was quickly arranged—and oil for 
the tanks of Africa thereby speeded. 

In this instance and under other simi- 
lar circumstances from coast to coast, 
the Chase and other banks are actively 
helping producers to “deliver the goods” 
more quickly, more efficiently —when and 


where the fighting forces want them! 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

















The Pact- Power OF KARDEX 


KEEPS YOUR 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES IN BALANCE 
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FOR MAXIMUM OUTPUT PER MACHINE AND PER MAN-HOUR 


Use Karpex. Kardex is the only visible 
e record system with exclusive Graph-A- 
* Matic signal control... the “‘moving 
finger’ that gives you an instantaneous picture 
of your business, as fresh as the latest news bulletin. 
Kardex gives you the ‘‘fact-power’’ you need for 
making fast, accurate decisions. Kardex is the 
administrative control system now on the job in 
thousands of war plants, including two out of every 
three winners of the Army-Navy ‘“‘E” Award for 
production excellence. 


Kardex summarizes vital information for the time- 
pressed executive—tells you wha/ action is needed, 
and when to take it. Kardex may help speed your 
war production, for here is the fastest, most efficient 
solution to every control problem you’re facing 
today... materials, production, inventory, procure- 
ment, machine load, personnel. 


Ust Karpex ror Propuction ScHEDUL- 
e inc. Here’s how one war plant maintains 
* balanced stocks of every single part needed 
to meet rigid production schedules: 


) MATERIAL PROCUREMENT. Any signal on or 
behind the current week indicates that material de- 
livery or production is “bottle-necked” somewhere— 
flashes the need for expediting action. 


PARTS AVAILABLE. The Graph-A-Matic signal 

insures a balanced flow of parts—charting (in tens, 
2 hundreds or thousands) the number of assemblies 
which can be produced from parts manufactured to 
date. Signals which “lag behind” the others indicate 
orders which require urging. 


SCHEDULED REQUIREMENTS. This signal shows 
the total number of assemblies which can be produced 
from orders actually in process. 


The Remington Rand Systems and Methods 
Engineer in your vicinity can give you expert 
technical advice on installing control methods 
to meet every problem. Phone him today, or write 
Systems Division, Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE AT WAR 


A report to the public for the year 1942 


E WORLD now knows the job that was 

done in 1942 by American industry in 

producing the weapons with which we are 
fighting to Victory. 

One of the greatest miscalculations of the 
Axis leaders was their estimate of the pro- 
ductive potential of that dynamic force we 
call American Business. They did not under- 
stand how readily the skills and abilities of 
workers and management, developed under 
freedom and democracy, could be converted 


* 


How American Business operates—how it has 
grown to be our great bulwark of strength 
through the fair reward for work and initia- 
tive, and the constant investment of new capi- 
tal in new ideas and new machinery—is best 
reflected in the annual reports of the thou- 
sands of companies which comprise it. 


For this reason, Johns-Manville—as a typi- 
cal American company—is reporting this year 
not only to its stockholders and employees 
but also to the public, the highlights of our 





to making weapons of war. first full year of wartime operations: 
*- 

Total Income $108 million 100% 
Used for all costs of doing business 
(except those shown below), includ- 
ing depreciation, depletion and re- 
serves for war contingencies $ 49% million 46% 
To employees for salaries and wages $ 37 million 34% 
To government for taxes $ 16% million 15% 
To stockholders in dividends $ 2 million 2% 
Leaving in the business $ 3% million 3% 





* In 1942 Johns-Manville produced the largest 
volume in its 85-year history. Measured in sales, 
production was 75% greater than in 1940, and 16% 
greater than a year ago. 

* Wages and salaries were 23% greater than in 
194]. Employees numbered 15,200—slightly less 
than the year before. 

* Taxes were equivalent to $19.65 per share of the 
common stock or over $1,098 per employee. 

* Earnings after taxes were 5¢ per dollar of total 
income, compared to 6¢ last year. 

* Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, and $2.25 per share on the common stock. 
* The first shell and bomb-loading plant to receive 
the Army-Navy “E” Award was built and is being 
operated under Johns-Manville management. 


* Over 2700 J-M men are in the armed forces of 


Johns-Manville is now at peak operations with all 
of our energies focused upon record war production 
until final Victory. When the war is won, we pledge 
to the public that again we will produce more and 
better things for the kind of better living for which 


our country is fighting. 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


These are a few of the products coming off the 
Johns-Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, 
steel mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war 
industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for war construction, 


Celite products for camouflage paints, asbestos fiber; 
bombs and shells. 


| 








Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 


the United Nations. 


* More than a thousand products manufactured by 
Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces 
and our war industries. 


booklet the formal Annual to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on Address, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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THIS ISSUE 


Ir’s often said that food will win the 
war. In view of the many war-born 
advances in food processing in this 
country, it’s beginning to look as 
though food will be an important fac- 
tor in winning the peace as well. 

Certainly, when this war is won, the 
world will face the biggest food prob- 
lem in history. It will be a race against 
famine. But all signs point to our win- 
ning this race, and the best-document- 
ed evidence to date is contained in the 
story, “New Foops and THEIR Fv- 
TURE,” on page 12 of this issue. 

According to the authors, Howard 
Stephenson and Joseph C. Keeley, who 
discuss all the important advances in 
food processing, the war is spurring 
us on to find the seeds of a new science 
of human food. 


* 


Are refugees becoming an added 
burden to our already-strained econ- 
omy? 

Are they concentrating in one local- 
ity or spreading throughout the whole 
country ? 

What industries, what professions, 
are they entering? 

These and other questions you may 
ask about the “refugee problem” re- 





International 
Journey's end for 2,000 refugees 


ceive some straightforward answers in 
H. Eugene Dickhuth’s story, “THE 
Rerucee Decape,” on page 14. 


* 


A couple of issues back, we called 
your attention to a new editorial job 
we had undertaken—that of helping 
you to keep your motor vehicles roll- 
ing for the duration. 

Already, we are happy to report, 
readers are finding our conservation 
hints helpful, and we hope that more 
and more readers will utilize this in- 
formation. 

This issue, hints on how to keep ’em 
rolling are on page 27. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


How ARE your labor relations? If 
you're not having any trouble, you’re 
an exception these days. One excep- 
tion, the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., is the subject of a story 
in the next issue. 

The story, called “How to Get Best 
ResuLts From WorKERS,” is written 
by Herman W. Steinkraus, the com- 
pany’s president and general manager. 

In a simple, straight-spoken manner, 
Steinkraus tells how trust, co-operation 
and fairplay, among other things, has 
resulted in the happiest relations be- 
tween employer and employees. 

Paternalism? No, far from it. 
Bridgeport Brass’ program is built on 
mutuality of interest, responsibility. 
As a matter of fact, the program is 
founded on principles that any em- 
ployer can put to work. 

Don’t miss this story. 


* 


In spite of war, total and terrible, a 
chief topic of discussion these days is 
the post-war car. What will it be like? 


Acme 
“Junked": Auto presses, drills 

So much has been said about to- 
morrow’s car, so much that is obvi- 
ously fantastic, that we recently asked 
Norman G. Shidle, our automotive edi- 
tor, to give us the facts. 

He went to work and we now have 
his story, which will appear in an early 
issue. His conclusions, based on eco- 
nomic as well as engineering factors, 
may explode many of your pet ideas, 
but, as far as we’re concerned, it’s the 
answer. 

Frankly, we consider Shidle’s story, 
“Tue AuTO oF ToMORROW,” a “must” 
on any business man’s reading list. 


Watch for it. 

* 

Other stories scheduled for early 
publication include a survey of the 
U. S. tung oil industry, “a little indus- 
try with a big future,” and a post-war 
outlook regarding women in industry. 








Gadlens Sug 


LACKING IN FORTITUDE 


The article, “Managements Should Also 
Organize,” by C. Donald Dallas [Feb. 1] is 
all to the good. 

For many months I have suggested this 
very idea, but got exactly nowhere. Em- 
ployers seem to be sadly lacking in intes- 


tinal fortitude, but this cannot be said for 
the unions. They are at all times ready to 
fight for whatever they want, right or wrong. 

They, like a pack of wolves, single out an 
individual employer and pull him down. 
That having been accomplished, they tackle 
another isolated employer and repeat the 
performance ad lib. 





Soldier 
of Service” 


“The Voice with the Smile” 
has always been a part of the 
telephone business and we 
want to keep it that way. 


Even under the stress of 
war, the men and women of 
the Bell System are as anxious 
as ever to see that you get 
friendly, courteous service. 
And they are anxious, too, to 
give the fastest possible ser- 
vice — especially to those who 
need speed to help win the war. 


You can help them by not 
using Long Distance to war- 
busy centers unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. For all your 
patience and understanding so 
far, many thanks. 


WAR CALLS |; 
COME FIRST \) 


ane oe” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



























When confronted by the power of a com. 
bination of employers, pledged to act as a 
unit against union labor aggression and not 
afraid to let the U. S. Supreme Court know 
how decent Americans feel about the radical 
members of that formerly-respected tribunal, 
the unions will sit up and take notice— 
L. W. Neustapter, Banning, Calif. 


“STUCKHOLDERS” 


I think you are right when you say the 
stockholders should have been called “stuck. 
holders.” 

Keep up your good work. I feel every one 
holding stocks or bonds appreciates your 
efforts.—ALEex. E. Macer, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UNCANNY 


It has been my pleasure and privilege to 
follow “Investment Pointers” in Forses for 
the past six years or more and, candidly 
speaking, you have hit the nail on the head 
so many times, your record impresses one as 
being almost uncanny.—H. A. Puituips, H. 
A. Phillips & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


“Investment Pointers” by Joseph D. Good- 
man is the best thing in Forses, and you 
certainly have been right—Junius Powe tt, 
J. S. Bache & Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


THE FUTURE 


I enjoy reading your magazine very much, 
and try not to omit any portion of it. I as- 
sume that your future predictions for the 
country economically, and for stock invest- 
ments, are based on the assumption that our 
democratic form of government will be pre- 
served for future generations. 

If I felt sure of this, then I would feel 
more sure of following your predictions as 
a guide for future investments.—H. E. Ten 
Eyck, Central High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Bay City, Mich. 


Yes, predictions are based on the belief 
that our system of free enterprise will be 
preserved.—THE EpiTors. 


OVERLOOKED 


The private business schools of America 
are being overlooked by the Government in 
regard to the business training program. 
Government and general business are in 
desperate straits for thoroughly trained 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers and cler- 
ical workers. Our business schools are 
equipped to do this with trained teachers, 
plenty of floor space, adequate office ma- 
chines and all the accessories attached to 
this type of training. If the Government 
would classify us as essential and the de- 
partments would use us for training we 
would not ask them for any kind of quarter. 
We could give this training on almost 4 
moment’s notice—E.tiott M. Situ, presi- 
dent, San Francisco Area Business Schools 
Council, San Francisco, Calif. 


TREASURED 


Forses has furnished an incredible source 
of knowledge and enjoyment for me this 
past year. I have so treasured each issue 
that all 24 are being bound into one unit 
so that I may refer to them in the future.— 
R. E. Beswick, Antioch, Calif. 
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EMME 


Looks like an expanding, buoyant stock 
market. 


The best stocks almost always prove 
the best buys. 


At present unusually high income can 
be reaped on various second-grade but 
promising bonds. 


U. S. war bonds are the No. 1 invest- 
ment. 


No reason to revise our prediction that 
the war in Europe will end before 
1943 ends. 


The Seventy-Eighth Congress has 
started encouragingly. 


Will it have the courage to bring labor 
unions under law? ‘The signs are hope- 


ful. 


Arbitrary limiting of salaries by fiat, 
not by law, is un-American. 


Some inflation is inevitable; wild in- 
flation, no. 


Seamen are among the saviours of civ- 
ilization. 
Raising new employment-giving capi- 


tal from savers has all but ceased. Only 
totalitarians can rejoice. 


Shoe rationing should cause neither 
headaches nor footaches. 


Railroads, utilities, industry are doing 
a magnificent war job. 


Are labor leaders? 


Expect a post-war boom in home- 
building. 


Small business is getting smaller, 
thanks to small-brained thinking and 
action at Washington. 


Hitler is finding he seized a bear by 
the tail. 


Prophecy: When it comes, the war’s 
end in Europe will be sudden as light- 
ning. 


In times of war prepare for peace. 
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This menace is in for 
a big surprise 


% 


5. name is Anopheles. 


She is the mosquitothat carries malaria. 


From now on, she’ll be much less of a 
menace to our fighting forcesin Africaand 
the Pacific and to all of us here in Amer- 
ica... thanks to a new Westinghouse de- 
velopment in the field of insect control. 

Insect control! Funny thing for an elec- 
trical manufacturer to be concerned with? 


Not when you know that this new de- 
vice—a small metal cylinder containing 
Aerosol, a development of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—was made 
possible by Westinghouse “know how” 
gained in building electric refrigerators. 

With this device, soldiers in combat 
zones can destroy every deadly insect in 
barracks, dugouts, captured enemy posi- 
tions, in an amazingly short time—with 
complete safety to themselves. Cargo 
and transport planes returning to Amer- 
ica from malaria-infested areas can be 
rid of disease-laden insects in flight, 
long before there is any danger of bring- 
ing these unwelcome stowaways into the 
United States. 

Is this so important? A high military 
authority has said that this new West- 





inghouse device may save more Amer- 
ican lives than any other single 
invention of the war to date. 


And it is only one of many Westing- 
house products that are helping to bring 
Victory nearer. In addition to all the 
electrical products we are making—and 
there are literally thousands of them— 
we are turning out such things as preci- 
sion Army binoculars, huge steam tur- 
bines and reduction gears for ships of the 
Navy and Merchant Marine, plastic 
linings for Army helmets, control pulleys 
for aircraft, anti-tank shot, mountings 
for big Navy guns. 

In peacetime, our principal business is 
electricity. 

But in wartime, our only business is 
Victory. And that means we are vitally 
concerned with anything—electrical or not 
—that our “know-how”’ can design or build 
to help win this war. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN the Westinghouse Program 
starring John Charles Thomas—NBC 
Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern 
War Time. 


Westinghouse @ 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES—OFFICES EVERYWHERE 














A PRIVILEGE 


We all look to the 
American Red Cross to take 
care of the men in our Armed 
Forces when care means so 
much to them. 

For this, and the 
many other humanitarian 
services that they render, it 1s 
a privilege to give them our 
most earnest support. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Sacl and 


By THE EDITOR 


An Enlightened Policy 


Johns-Manville has set an example other companies 
should promptly follow: It is advertising throughout the 
whole country a summary of its 1942 financial statement 
which any schoolboy can understand. The figures show that, 
as is now usual, stockholders were handed the thin end of 
the stick. No less than 15% of the company’s total in- 
come of $108,500,000 was seized by tax-leviers, whereas 
preferred and common stockholders combined received only 
2%. Taxes reached $19.65 for each common share ($1,098 
per employee) contrasted with only $2.25 paid on the 
common stock. Although employees were fewer last year 
than in 1941, payrolls mounted 23%. In a letter to this 
writer, the management states: 


There is no doubt that many of the dangers threatening the 
capitalistic, or private enterprise system in America can be traced 
to a lack of understanding of how the system functions and why 
fair profits for capital as well as for labor and government are vital 
to its maintenance. 


If our private enterprise system is to be maintained, there 
is the most urgent need for the most widespread A.B.C. 
economic education by corporations and other business 
concerns. 

* 
Success-winning invariably entails self-denial. 
* 


A Benighted Policy 


Contrast the enlightened policy of Lewis Brown, president 
of Johns-Manville, with the benighted ideas of the head of 
one of America’s very large, internationally-known indus- 
trial companies. He criticized something I published. In 
my reply I told him frankly that, in my judgment, his com- 
pany’s policies had brought injury to American industry, 
to the nation, that they had allowed themselves to sink into 
nationwide public disfavor, suspicion. He now writes this: 


Being a manufacturer by life experience and perhaps by nature, 
I often have misgivings about public relations work and even insti- 
tutional advertising. Do such activities really sell any goods, either 
at the time or in later years? Of course, it can’t be proved one way 
or the other, but I still have my doubts. If such activities do not 
sell any goods, why should a manufacturer indulge in such activities 
at great expense? Is it not better to say nothing and “saw wood”? 
By “sawing wood” I mean make the best possible product at the 
lowest possible price, and let the prospective users know what you 
have and the price thereof. 


Imagine any responsible head of a mammoth American 
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enterprise in this day and age applying to “public relations 
work and even institutional advertising” this narrow, short- 
sighted test: “Do such activities really sell any goods?” 

To paraphrase the Bible, What will it avail this company, 
or American industry as a whole, if it concentrates solely 
on gaining more millions if our whole free economy, our 
whole American way of life, be lost? 

We have been and are menaced by that infinitely grave 
danger. Responsibility for the outcome rests mainly with 
our industrial, business, financial leaders, trustees of the 
savings of many millions of individuals and families in 
modest circumstances. They have miserably failed to pro- 
tect their wards. 

Wake up! Wake up! 

* 


He who fancies he has become a super-executive 
is ripe for superannuation. 


* 
What | Found In Michigan 


I learned a lot during a tour of Michigan, where I ad- 
dressed large gatherings of business men and others in 
Detroit, Flint, and other cities. All is not well. Especially 
disturbing was the information confided to me by a high 
Federal law-enforcing official that the ultra-radical element 
has seized domination of CIO unions and that Detroit’s 
large colored population are becoming obstreperous, trou- 
blesome. Also, it was discomfitting to learn that, even in 
automotive plants where labor relations are peaceful, pro- 
duction is not even three-quarters of what it could be and 
should be: Union members, in other words, are not exerting 
themselves to the utmost to supply maximum weapons, 
armaments for our sons, brothers, fellow-citizens, on the 
fighting fronts. 

The CIO is furious over Eddie Rickenbacker’s straight- 
from-the-shoulder declaration that if our soldiers grappling 
with the enemy were to change places with unioneers in 
war production plants, output would be increased 50%. 
CIO money is being used to finance advertisements in- 
tended to belittle Rickenbacker, revealing how his forth- 
right criticism has stung them. 

“Instead of being all-out for war, the CIO is all-out for 
itself and for its members,” declared one industrialist who 
has been working night and day to strengthen America’s 
fighting might. 


| 
l 








More Coddling, Inflation 


Utterly indefensible is the Administration’s latest fiat, 
that wages of workers in various areas be increased 30% 
for only 20% additional work. Many other territories, 
Washington reports, will be brought under this decree. 
This new move is iniquitously inflationary. 

Public sentiment, all soundings show, favors a basic 48- 
hour week rather than a 40-hour week—such as brought 
about the downfall of France. Instead of directing that a 
48-hour work week be imposed at regular wages—at the 
highest pay rates ever known here or anywhere else in the 
world—Washington officialdom, still seeking to curry favor 
with labor leaders claiming to command millions of votes, 
orders that every hour worked beyond 40 be paid 50% 
extra, such payments to come out of the pockets of already 
heavily burdened taxpayers. 

This means the deathknell of innumerable small business 
concerns. It means gratuitous swelling of the purchasing 
power of millions of war workers who have already been 
enjoying unprecedented income. 

Attorney General Biddle, member of the Roosevelt Cabi- 
net, recently described the Roosevelt Administration as “a 
Labor Government.” This latest extraordinary pronuncia- 
mento supplies confirmation. 

Apparently the Administration has not read aright the 
significance of the November balloting. 

* 
The highest recognition goes only to those 
who have distinguished themselves in the 


thick of battle. 
* 


Free Speech On Radio Killed? 


Has Washington succeeded in killing free speech over 
the radio? I was invited to talk over a radio station in 
Detroit, not owned by a newspaper but by an individual 
who was later described to me as a “politician.” After 
spending an hour supplying summaries of my replies to 
various written questions, I was told, “Everything is O.K.” 
Later came a telephone message that someone higher up in 
the radio station had read the script and killed it because, 
as it was explained to me, I “referred to Washington.” 

Washington perpetually holds a sword over radio sta- 
tions: It grants them only six months’ life at a time, can, 
therefore, cancel the license of any and every company 
which may displease it. Perhaps it is understandable why 
station owners should place a ban on any criticism of Wash- 
ington while welcoming laudations of Washington. But what 
does this do to free speech? Does it not kill it? 

Thank heaven, newspapers and periodicals are less sub- 
servient to bureaucracy. Thus far they have fought success- 
fully against undue Governmental muzzling. It is consoling, 
reassuring, that, since radio has to kowtow to the powers- 
that-be at Washington, our press has not thus far knuckled 
under. 
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Storms cause us to appreciate the calm. 


Will We Be Let Down? 















































“John and Jane Smith, Middleville, U.S.A.” have, thro 
the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency, addressed 4 
advertisement to “Dear Senator.” After telling that one s¢ 
is overseas, another in camp, and their daughter worki 
in a war plant, they express the hope that “You fello 
we've elected to Congress are going to take some ma 
responsibility,” and then sound a warning about mo 
adding: “Try and remember how hard mother and 
worked to buy $200 worth of bonds.” The message end 
“Somehow, Senator, mother and I feel you and Congre 
aren’t going to let us down.” 

Shouldn’t this communication have been addressed, 1 
only to Senators, but to every Representative, and to t 
President and every top official in the Administration 
Thus far, the Executive branch has exhibited little eag 
ness to effect economies. Would they not be wise to 
notice of how the Smith, Jones and other ordinary fami 
feel about extravagant spending of their hard-earned 
payments ? 




























* 
Dishonesty is suicidal. 
* 


Britons Grateful to U. S. 


For 40 years this writer, grateful to the Good Lord fot 
the material blessings he has enjoyed, has tried to do some 
thing every Christmas for the less blessed folks surrounding 
his birthplace in the backwoods of Scotland. “Thank you” 
letters just received reveal how wonderful the spirit of 
Britons is, notwithstanding all that they have suffered: 
Bombings in the localities of these letter-writers have been 
very destructive. The parish minister writes: 










The war is uppermost, has been our obsession for more than three 
years now, and we are sure you know now something like what we 
came through during those anxious days and weeks and months, 
now that U.S.A. is in too “with all fours.” I need not say what an 
inspiration it has been to see American troops fighting so bravely 
on the side of justice and liberty. We do think the States have 
done wonders and we look for more in the very near future. What 
a world it has been these past twenty years! We are certain that 
better times can be achieved by wise planning after the victory 
bells ring. 


The headmaster of the cross-roads country school which 
the writer attended and left at 14 to battle his way in the 
world, writes: 

General morale in our country is very good. It is some time now 
since we discarded wishful thinking through bitter experience, but 
lately there’s a feeling abroad which tells us the end is not too far 
off. This is evidenced by people’s New Year Greetings to one an- 
other, which, in addition to the usual, contained “Victorious.” 

One bomb wiped out three generations of the writer’s 
relations. But, as you will gather from these letters, Britons 
still possess the spirit of the charwoman who, mortally 
wounded and unable to speak, turned her thumb up just 
before life left her. 


* 


Too much credit has discredited many 
a man, family, business. 
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Deeptlreeze 


Industrial Units Speed Production 


of Victory-Winning Weapons 


Yes, there’s plenty of sudden death for the Axis packed 


into the aircraft parts and other war materials which 


are cold-treated in Deepfreeze Industrial Units. 
Cold-treated, you ask? 


That’s right. Sub-zero Deepfreeze cold ...as low as 
120 degrees below zero...now rivals heat as a tool of 


the Arsenal of Democracy. 


In the permanent shrink-fit assembly of airplane land- 
ing struts, for instance, Deepfreeze cuts assembly time 


in half—20 minutes work becomes 10 minutes work! 


And besides speeding up war production, Deepfreeze 
cold-treating of metals means economies that are little 
short of sensational. One manufacturer reports that 
switching to Deepfreeze for the shrink-fit assembly of 
piston wrist pin bushings did this: saved $3000 to $4000 


per month over the cost of liquid oxygen. 


But metal shrinking is only part of the story of how 


Deepfreeze is kept busy in this fighting America. You'll 
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also find it adding strength, hardness and ductility to a 
wide variety of metals and tool steel. And injecting per- 
manent accuracy into all sorts of gauges and precision 


parts. 


Another Deepfreeze miracle is saving lives! The med- 
ical profession uses a special Deepfreeze unit for desic- 
cating life-saving blood plasma. For war-essential testing 
and experimental work, Deepfreeze cold is vitally useful, 
too. Makes possible study and testing of aircraft instru- 
ments, lubricants and accessories under stratospheric 


flying conditions. 


In short, the right-now usefulness and possibilities of 
Deepfreeze Industrial Units are virtually unlimited. 
This new type super-cold may solve your war production 
problem. Why not find out by getting in touch with 
us today? 


. 
‘ 


DEEPFREEZE DIVISION 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2324 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 











New Foods and 





Their Future 


By HOWARD STEPHENSON and JOSEPH C. KEELEY 


ERMAN scientists have been striv- 
ing since 1911] to find chemical 
substitutes for good food—every- 

thing from bread made of processed 
wood-pulp to “coffee” brewed from 
acorns. This has been due partly to 
food scarcity, partly to the conception 
of man as a machine. If robot-men 
could be stoked with a few compressed 
pills a day, if they could be bred as 
regularly as pigs, if their brains could 
be nourished only on brutality and 
hate, their pagan masters might use 
them to overrun and rule the world. 
The democratic theory of food, 
which has had its first scientific mass 
tryout in the American Army in the 
past two years, is just the opposite. 
It is based not on trying to fit the sol- 
dier to the food, but the food to the 
soldier. Its dramatic success is illus- 
trated in an obscure report by the 
Army nutrition staff, which reveals 
that the average soldier in our new 
Army is gaining six to 10 pounds in 
weight in his first three months of 
service. The Army comprises a vast 
research laboratory for the nutrition- 
ist. The dietary gains it makes will be 
transferred to the civilian populace of 


the future. 
RACE AGAINST FAMINE 


Our nutritionists may be finding the 
seeds of a new science of human food, 
hidden deep in the bitter experiences 
of war. Early results are being closely 
followed by experts of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, for when peace 
comes the food problem will undoubt- 
edly be the greatest that ever faced 
mankind. If our scientists and home 
economists can work fast and skillfully 
enough, we may win the race against 
famine just as we are winning the 
fight against the Nazis. Although we 
are gaining dietary know-how as nev- 
er before, however, it would be fool- 
ish to suggest that we have more than 
made a start. 


Still, the war has enabled us to ad- 


vance in 20 months approximately as 
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far in technical food processing as we 
should have done in 20 years under 
normal conditions. Significantly, our 
food experts follow the policy of start- 
ing with good food, then working out 
preservation and packaging processes 
which keep it in excellent condition. 
To do this and still ship it to the ends 
of the earth, they must keep to a mini- 
mum the shipping space occupied by 
the food. 

Here are some outstanding recent 
advances in food processing and their 
probable roles in the coming peacetime 
economy: 


DEHYDRATION, NEW STYLE 


Dehydrated fruits and vegetables: 
The dehydration process is not entirely 
new. In World War I, dehydrated 
foods were sent to the A.E.F., but 
failed to make a hit. By 1939, there 
were 40 small plants, a negligible fac- 
tor in the food industry, for most big 
food packers left this field strictly 
alone. Now, however, over 100 plants 
are turning out a billion pounds a 
year, all for the armed forces. Taste 
has been much improved. Eye appeal, 
for the post-war market, is the next 
problem the industry will tackle. But 
for export shipment and for household 
cooking, the present-day product is far 
superior to the dried peaches and apri- 
cots you used to buy. 

No civilian supply is now available. 
If dehydrated foods are popular with 
our soldiers, they will remain as part 
of our standard diet. Then, according 
to L. K. Harper, president of the Na- 
tional Dehydrators Association, “what 
the industry does with the opportunity 
is strictly up to us.” 

Dehydrated meats: Ten new plants 
are being constructed for dehydration 
and pressure-packing of beef and pork. 

Packers have been forced into the 
new technique by war necessity. The 
Government expects to use 60,000,000 
pounds of dehydrated beef this year, 
equivalent to 250,000,000 pounds of 
fresh meat. These products are going 


to feed our allies on Lend-Lease; not, 
as yet, our Army. British-operated 
plants in South America long have led 
the world market in tinned, cooked— 
not dehydrated—hbeef. | 

Our research, however, has lagged. 
Swift & Co. recently made the first big 
shipment, 80,000 pounds of dehydrated 
beef. After the war, a much greater 
civilian demand for meat than ever is 





likely, since we shall have accustomed 
9,000,000 men to a weekly meat ration 
of six and a half pounds. Food habits 
established in the Army, particularly 
when they result in development of 
brawn, are likely to be permanent. The 
present Army diet is estimated to be 
superior to the ordinary diet of 60% 
of our population. 

Quick-frozen foods: The after-war 
trend of this industry is indicated by 
its adoption in Britain, where plants 
are being built in truck-farm and poul- 
try-raising communities. World mar 
kets are likely to develop for the quick 
freezing equipment, rather than the 
products themselves. Our Army is not 
buying frozen foods in large quamti- 
ties, but they have proved a godsend 
in reaching the civilian market, since, 
for example, one carload of froze 
spinach is the shipping equivalent of 
13 carloads of canned spinach. Add to 
this the saving, on a basis of 1,000,000 
pounds of food, of 250,000 pounds of 
sheet steel and 80,000 pounds of tin 
which formerly went into cans. 





LACK PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


No wonder the sales of quick-frozen 
foods for 1942 jumped 40%. They 
would double if equipment could be 
made available. There are said to be 
20 quick-freeze plants on the European 
continent, which insure a convenient 
method of shipping the produce of 
Holland, Southern France and Italy to 
Berlin. This was part of what Goebbels 
meant when he said Germans won't 
starve this Winter. 

Hydroponics: Since we have been 
faced with no acute problem of food 
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resources, the development of hydro- 
ponics, the science of growing vege- 
tables in chemical solutions, has had 
no large-scale impetus. It takes a war 
or a competitive commercial situation 
to spur such developments. 

However, it is feasible, chemists say, 
to raise fresh vegetables aboard ship 
in a chemical truck garden, and the 
same could be done in the desert, in 
Arctic regions or in any isolated place 
where our fighting forces might be 
faced with a drastic problem of food 
supply over a period of several months. 
Foods grown in chemical gardens are 
tasty, look the same as those from 
natural soil and have equal nutritive 
value. The vegetables grow quickly. 
Crops of lettuce, radishes and tomatoes 
started in a port on this side, could be 
ready for the table before a ship 
crossed the Atlantic. To assure plenti- 


Ham and beef tendering: Develop- 
ment of a commercially practicable 
short-cut to tender beef, approximately 
19 times faster than nature’s process 
of tenderizing by ripening or hanging, 
has been worked out at Mellon Insti- 
tute. According to Dr. M. D. Coulter, 
industrial fellow, the process raises all 
edible beef “approximately one grade 
in palatability, affecting all cuts from 
the expensive prime grades to chuck 
and hamburg steak.” 

Just before the war, the Kroger food 
chain in the Midwest had pioneered in 
marketing this beef. The process was 
made possible by the work of Dr. Har- 
vey C. Rentschler and his staff at the 
Westinghouse Lamp Laboratories at 
Bloomfield, N. J., where the ultraviolet 
Sterilamp was developed. The big pack- 
ers have hesitated to adopt the new 
method, which would demand exten- 





Acme 


Many new foods get their first mass tryout in the Army 


ful Vitamin D without dependence on 
uncertain light, invisible ultraviolet 
rays—the “black light” of the labora- 
tories—are turned on the chemical 
gardens night and day, with only brief 
“rest” periods at regular intervals. 
With continued manpower shortage 
on farms, hydroponic gardens may 
prove a practical emergency measure 
should the war continue past 1944. In 
peacetime, as a means of providing 
balanced diet in isolated communities 
in many parts of the world, the chemi- 
cal vegetable garden may be built into 
an important industry. BEW experts 
are aware of the great possibilities. 
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sive changes in their equipment and 
eventually drive down prices of the 
expensive cuts, but the necessity of war 
speedup in marketing beef may force 
them to it. 

It is probably just as practical to 
tenderize hams and other meats, which 
could be shipped whole to any climate 
if proper sterile packing methods could 
be devised. Experiments along this line 
may bring startling changes in meat 
shipment and preservation methods 


‘after the war. Refrigerator cars may 


become obsolete almost overnight. It 
is also possible to tenderize a ham by 
use of vegetable or animal enzymes, 


but so far experimenters have not 
found this method very practicable. 
Furthermore, the Federal food author- 
ities would probably raise objections 
on the ground that inferior meat might 
be sold on a level with the best grades. 
Still, research is going forward and if 
the technical difficulties can be over- 
come, some tenderizing method will 
probably become universal for most 
of the meat on our domestic market. 


BETTER BREAD 


Bread: The “enriched” white bread 
which most big bakers now provide for 
the American market may not be the 
final step in restoring the minerals and 
vitamins which milling takes out of 
flour. According to Dr. A. J. Carlson 
of the University of Chicago: “Some 
of our malnutritions started with the 
processing, the refining and the ‘puri- 


‘fication’ of such foods as the cereal 


grains, modern milling methods shunt- 
ing the most valuable parts of these 
natural foods into the mouths of 
chicken, cattle and hogs.” _ 

Research in this field, heavily en- 
dowed by the millers, is directed to- 
ward restoring even more of the pre- 
cious natural content than the present 
“enriched” bread contains. To most of 
the world, this problem is unknown, 
for white bread is often a rarity. 

Coffee: A capsule of coffee is con- 
tained in the field ration of American 
soldiers on all fronts. Regular camp 
rations call for one to two cups a day. 
Army dietitians decreed that better 
grades of coffee must be provided than 
in the past; no adulterants are used, 
and correct brewing methods are 
taught in bakers’ and cooks’ schools. 

The reason is psychological. Coffee 
has long been called “the cup of cour- 
age” in South America. It provides the 
ideal, quick method of keeping morale 
at its peak, and of cushioning the 
shock of warfare. The Government on 
the home front is doing much to dis- 
courage the use of coffee adulterants, 
which, according to Eurico Penteado, 
Brazilian coffee expert now stationed 
by his government in this country, 
often damage flavor and aroma. Civil- 
ian coffee rationing already has gov- 
ernment officials worried. If the war 
drags out, the problem of civilian mo- 
rale may need handling. Provision of 
adequate coffee supplies will be one of 
the first items on the morale schedule. 

Vitamins and minerals: Vitamin pills 
are not a substitute for natural foods, 
dietary officials are warning the pub- 
lic. The vitamin fad may have reached 

{Continued on page 27) 








The Refugee Decade 


What part are refugees playing in American 
life, business? A survey of the “problem” 


EN years ago, Hitler was installed 
as Chancellor and in the inter- 
vening decade 250,000 new immi- 
grants landed on our shores. Four- 
fifths of them, or roughly 200,000 men, 
women and children, are fugitives 
from racial injustices. Sure, the total 
number is really very small compared 


with our total population, yet an in- ° 


creasing circle of Americans is ex- 
tremely conscious of a “refugee prob- 
lem.” 

Spicy stories have been in circula- 
tion in New York, where one-half of 
them are settled—the remaining 50% 
are dispersed throughout the Union— 
of immense refugee riches, of bags of 
diamonds, of valuable fur coats, of 
heavy real estate purchases. Landlords 
and other business men have accused 
the recent emigrees of an overbearing. 
too exacting attitude in business. They 
have complained, too, that newcomers 
frequently reiterate how much better 
things were done in the old country. 

Some, and perhaps all, of these whis- 
pered tales are true, either wholly or 
in part, but they can’t be generalized. 
As a matter of fact, the refugee group 
as a whole bears all the characteristics 
of any other large segment of people— 
it’s composed of all kinds. 


ACTIVITIES OF WEALTHY 


The wealthy among the newcomers 
have done as well and as badly as 
other business men of their caliber. 
Former publishers are in the same 
business here. Men who all their lives 
specialized in real estate and mortgages 
have gravitated towards the same line 
of endeavor in America. Furriers, rub- 
ber manufacturers, metal merchants 
continue to employ their capital and 
old skills in the new world. 

Again, though, generalizations should 
not be made. A recent survey among 
300 refugee manufacturers indicates 
that 183 are engaged in the identical 
occupations, 44 in related lines, 64 in 
others, while the remainder did not re- 
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By H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


port. Their businesses cover a wide va- 
riety of endeavor. By far the greatest 
number are in the apparel industry, 
followed by unclassifiable miscellane- 
ous manufacturing. Next on the list is 
food and beverages. After that comes 
leather, textiles, chemicals, metals, 
printing and publishing, machinery 
and furniture. 


THEIR OWN NEWSPAPER 


A story of collective refugee success 
is their own newspaper “Aufbau” (Re- 
construction). Originally a monthly 
house-organ of a private “Verein” 
called the New World Club, it has be- 
come a weekly of some 30 pages with 
the format of the New York Daily 
News and a circulation of about 30,- 
000 copies. It sells for 10¢ and its ad- 
visory board comprises such illustrious 
figures as Louis Adamic, Albert Ein- 
stein, Emil Ludwig, Thomas Mann and 
Lion Feuchtwanger. 

What happened to the little men and 
women, though, is more romantic and 
fascinating than the fate of the rich 
guys. The nondescript masses, with 
and without special skills, professional 
and otherwise, were up against it. For- 
mer lawyers have become bookkeepers 
or accountants, dentists serve as tech- 
nicians. Hundreds, thousands, have 
been put on their feet and placed into 
a respectable livelihood by the Nation- 
al Refugee Service, Inc., and its coun- 
try-wide affiliations. 

N.R.S. is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, backed by many prominent men 
and families such as William Rosen- 
wald, David H. Sulzberger, the War- 
burgs, Lehmans, the Bambergers, Mrs. 
George Baker and William Allen 
White. Physicians have been placed in 
remote villages, which had no medical 
attention heretofore. In the deep South, 
a former mayor of a small German 
town runs a general store, having been 
established by the Service. Hundreds 
of small loans were made and are be- 
ing repaid faithfully. These advances 


average about $300 each. During the 
calendar year 1941, N.R.S. spent $1, 
849,346 on relief, service, financial as- 
sistance, with total expenditures of 
over $3,000,000. 

Of the five to seven thousand indi- 
vidual cases examined every month of 
that year, almost half were relief can- 
didates. A good portion of these thou- 
sands are successfully established to- 
day. A former brush salesman from 
Czechoslovakia had thoughts of mak- 
ing better brushes cheaper and more 
efficiently. A very small loan put him 
in business. Today he employs 60 
workers and his capacity is booked for 
months on U. S. Army orders. He be- 
longed to the 25% of all refugees who 
started with less than $500. 


MORE CASE HISTORIES 


Herr M. is another case. He used to 
have a shop in Berlin’s busy Unter Den 
Linden. He lost his business and most 
of his belongings, and when he and 
his family reached New York, the old 
man was about to crack up mentally. 
A doctor of the National Refugee Ser- 
vice advised him to go to the country. 
To make a long story short, M. is now 
a fairly well-to-do dairy man on a 
rented farm in New Jersey. Others, in 
a similar predicament, have taken up 
poultry raising in the East and are 
reported to like it. A former school 
teacher from Poland is in the moving 
and trucking business. 

Fundamentally, they are no better 
or worse than the people of the other 
immigration waves who preceded 
them, the Quakers, the Huguenots and 
the persecuted families from the Euro- 
pean revolutions of 1848, the Irish who 
fled the potato famine and many oth- 
ers. They are not only trying to get 
established in the New World, but 
they are also endeavoring to help win 
the war. Many of their kin serve in 
the armed forces of the United States, 
and will help invade the countries of 
their birth under the Stars and Stripes. 
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The Care and Feeding 
of Executives 





s¢ALL work and no play” is taking 

an alarming toll—in death and 

illness—of America’s war-har- 
ried executives. Living and eating 
“on-the-run,” long hours and little 
rest, emotional disturbances—all tend 
to undermine the health and shatter 
the nervous system. 

If you’ve been working 10 and 12 
hours a day, then taking your prob- 
lems home to bed with you, heed the 
advice of Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of the 
famous Mayo Clinic, where recent 
studies have been conducted on execu- 
tives’ living habits: 

Break your workday with brief rest 
periods, he says, if you would avoid 
fatigue and reduce nerve strain. If 
possible, have a relaxing luncheon; 
avoid lunching with business friends, 
for you’re bound to talk shop. 

Get enough sleep at night. If insom- 
nia plagues you, take a mild soporific. 
“Such drugs are often useful, and if the 
patient has any sense at all, there is 
no danger from habituation,” the doc- 
tor says. Night work should be avoid- 
ed. It is the greatest breeder of in- 
somnia and breakdowns. 

Vacations, too, should be really rest- 
ful. Spend your time lying around and 
catching up on sleep. When a long va- 
cation is impossible, run away when 
you can for a few days at a time. Fre- 
quent, short vacations may be even 
more helpful than one long one. 


CAUSE OF FATIGUE 


“Many executives suffer excessive 
fatigue and breakdowns because they 
cannot learn to delegate part of their 
work to others,” says Dr. Alvarez. “I 
understand that Theodore Vail, when 
president of the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., liked to raise an executive’s 
salary whenever he went into the man’s 
office and found him sitting apparent- 
ly idle. His idea was that this man evi- 
dently knew how to entrust respon- 
sibility to subordinates, leaving him 
free for executive planning.” 

Try to keep to a balanced diet. The 
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man who eats too much fills his blood 
with poorly-burned toxins, which add 
to the load on heart and kidneys, and 
help to bring on such ailments as 
hypertension, gout, diabetes and arth- 
ritis. 

And don’t “fly off the handle” at 
your employees and others, he advises. 
This fatigues and injures the body. 
For example, he tells of a patient he 
had, an extremely choleric old million- 
aire, who sometimes went into violent 
tantrums during which his blood pres- 
sure jumped from its usual 170 mm. to 
230 mm. of mercury. Alarmed, the old 
gentleman promised to mend his ways. 
Later, when he again started into one 
of his rages, he suddenly stopped and 
roared at the man, “Quick, get out of 
here. I can’t afford to get mad at 
you!” 


IF YOU AWAKE TIRED— 


But sudden, angry explosions are 
not the only danger signals indicative 
of a coming nervous breakdown. Oth- 
ers are a sense of impaired health and 
energy, awaking tired in the morning, 
feeling worn out by noon, a need of 
forcing the brain or a feeling of ten- 
sion in the brain. Usually, this con- 
dition is accompanied by insomnia, in- 
creasing irritability, impatience and a 








tendency to snap people’s heads off. A 
man this ill soon begins to coast on 
his job. He will find it difficult to read 
a long report or to remember what he 
read. He will put off making decisions. 
It will become hard for him to sit 
through a conference. Then he may 
experience alarming “jittery” spells 
when he feels faint, dizzy or uncertain 
of himself. He may break into a cold 
sweat or his heart may throb wildly. 
He may even feel like weeping. 

“A man with these symptoms should 
stop work immediately and take a 
rest,” warns Dr. Alvarez. “The red 
lights are up; to run through them 
can only bring a wreck.” 


ONE BIG DANGER 


Another danger to guard against is 
emotional disturbances. Research in 
the field of what is called “psychoso- 
matic medicine” shows that the com- 
bination of mental strain, fatigue and 
emotional upheavals produce definite 
and eventually fatal injuries to the 
body’s tissues. 

“Disturbing emotions lead to the 
formation of powerful druglike sub- 
stances and may also cause spasm in 
small arteries—spasm which danger- 
ously impairs the blood supply to parts 
of the brain, heart, kidneys, stomach, 
joints,” says Dr. Alvarez. “A serious 
disappointment, the sudden death of a 
loved one, a business calamity—all 
may result in worry and mental strain 
which give rise to illness or bring flare- 
ups in diseases such as angina pectoris, 
high blood pressure, peptic ulcer, arth- 
ritis, diabetes, exophthalmic goiter, 
itchy skin lesions or irritation of the 
bladder.” 

Often, nature gives a warning that 
tells a man he must slow down. But 
don’t wait for these danger signals. 
Have a physical check-up at least once 
a year. Take care of your body as you 
would a fine piece of machinery. 

Today, more than ever before, 
America needs its leaders strong, its 
brainpower keen. 
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North of the Border 





Canada’s “overnight” industrialization 
sets new problems for U. S. business 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, Kip- 
T ise’ description of Canada as 

“Our Lady of the Snows” was 
appropriate; today “Our Lady of the 
Blast Furnaces” would be more fitting. 
For two wars in a generation have rev- 
olutionized the character of the country 
in a manner that could not have oc- 
curred in a century of peace. 

Before 1914, Canada’s importance 
was chiefly as a source of agricultural 
and forest supplies. The western prov- 
inces were a vast breadbasket, which 
in a large measure challenged, in ex- 
port markets, the supremacy previously 
enjoyed by the prairie states of the 
U. S., while the virgin forests of Can- 
ada complemented the dwindling sup- 
plies of American timber. 

After 1914 the economic structure of 
Canada changed, and with this change 
her relationship to her neighbor in the 
south underwent a modification. The 
industrialization of the country pro- 
ceeded apace. U. S. capital developed 
new plants, opened new mines. Pre- 
viously Canada had leaned on Great 
Britain for financial support to expand 
her economy; now she began to have 
closer financial ties with New York 


than with London. 


U. S. STAKE IN CANADA 


In the years before 1914 most of 

the foreign capital invested in Canada 
came from across the Atlantic; after- 
wards it came from across the bor- 
der, so that it is estimated that, at the 
beginning of World War II, 22% of 
the capital invested in Canada was 
owned in the U. S., compared with 
only 15% owned in the United King- 
dom. 
’ Yet, in spite of her closer financial 
relationship, Canada, in the years after 
1914, did not seem to grow politically 
any closer to this country, partly be- 
cause of voluntary isolation on our 
part, partly because of a certain Cana- 
dian distrust of American methods of 
government. 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


In the present rapidly-moving world, 
one cannot safely predict whether the 
new surge of industrialization, which 
has swept Canada since the beginning 
of the present war, is likely to bring 
Canada into closer relationship with 
us. One must, however, recognize that 
this further industrialization of Canada 
differs both in the way it has been 
financed and in its implication. 

The tremendous industrial expansion 
of Canadian industry since 1939 owes 
very little to the participation of Amer- 
ican finance. The $4,000,000,000 it is 
estimated Americans had invested in 
Canada prior to 1939 will not have 
been substantially added to in the past 
three years. The material benefits, 
therefore, from the new expansion will 
accrue to Canada itself, and the drain 
of $200,000,000 annually, which goes 
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to pay interest on American invest. 
ments in Canada, may not be further 
increased, 

It must also be remembered that 
Canada in this war has only floated 
one foreign loan of $100,000,000 and 
that, alone among the United Nations, 
she is not a beneficiary of America’s 
generous Lease-Lend policy. This situ- 
ation should make the financial posi- 
tion of Canada relatively much strong. 
er after the war. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 


But another feature of the industrial 
development of Canada during the 
present war is of far more significance, 
Output between the two World Wars 
did little more than take care of Can- 
ada’s domestic requirements, and of 
the preferential markets of the British 
Empire, which gave the benefit of low- 
er tariffs to goods produced in Canada. 

The development of the country’s in- 
dustry during this war gives it so much 
additional potential productive power 
in peacetime, that, to maintain its in- 
dustrial manpower employed, Canada 
will have to develop foreign markets, 
as well as protect the domestic field. 
Both these factors have their signifi- 
cance for the U. S. 

In spite of polls which purported to 
show that 76.3% of the Canadian pub- 
lic was in favor of free trade between 
the two countries, Canadian industrial 
leaders are under no illusions as to the 
struggle the country will have in peace- 
time in keeping its manpower fully em- 
ployed. 

There is a popular misconception 
that the exigencies of war have tended 
to break down the tariff barriers be- 
tween the two countries. Certain pro- 
visions of the Hyde Park Agreement 
of November, 1941, between President 
Roosevelt and Premier Mackenzie King 
of Canada are cited in support of this 
theory. By that agreement the two 
countries were to collaborate their in- 
dustrial production, so that each coun- 
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try would produce the defense articles 
each was best able to do. As a corollary, 
tariff imposts on defense materials 
were to be waived. 

This should by no means be taken 
as heralding the disappearance of the 
customs guard from the international 
border along with the already non- 
existent military patrol. Despite the 
fact that the tariffs are being waived 
on war materials purchased by the 
two Governments between themselves, 
as far as civilian goods are concerned, 
the stress of war has made trade be- 
ween the two countries more difficult. 
We have not relaxed our high tariffs 
against Canadian goods, while Canada 
has added to the difficulties of her citi- 
zens in buying freely from us. 

The exchange differential established 
by Canada’s Exchange Control Board 
is, in effect, an 11% tariff against 
American goods and, in addition, there 
is a 10% war exchange tax. Further- 
more, there is a specific embargo on 
the importation of certain luxury ar- 
ticles from the U. S. The impetus the 
war has given to the production of 
goods for which Canada was before 
the war dependent on outside sources 
makes it difficult to believe that, after 
the war, she will not wish to safeguard 
whatever progress made toward nation- 
al self-sufficiency. 

It must be realized that, for a na- 
tion of its size, Canada is more de- 
pendent on export trade than any oth- 
er, and in the uncertain period after 
the war, when world markets will un- 
doubtedly be in a state of chaos, the 
only course that Canada will have (in 
order to protect the large, new indus- 
trial system) is for her to safeguard 
by tariffs as much as: possible of the 
domestic market until the world mar- 
kets are organized. 


EXPANSION SINCE 1939 


The measure of Canada’s industrial 
expansion during the present war can 
be gauged from the fact that manu- 


facturing activity has increased more . 


than 50% since 1939. Industrial em- 
ployment in the same three years in- 
creased 47%, compared with an in- 
crease of only 28% in the whole of 
the previous 20 years. 

In this tremendous expansion, not 
only has Canada increased the produc- 
tive facilities of existing industries, but 
a large variety of entirely new fields 
have been opened. New light indus- 
tries, numbering probably several hun- 

, have come to Canada from near- 
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Canada convoys 25%, of shipping to Allies 








Canada is now a leading arms maker 


ly every country in Western Europe to 
produce a wide scope of articles that 
formerly had to be imported. Some 
illustrations are sporting goods, shoes 
and shoe machinery, aircraft pumps 
and instruments, wooden toys, buttons, 
moulded plastics, fine chemicals, pot- 
tery and kid gloves. 

Refugee immigrants from Europe 
have brought over their special tech- 
niques to build up industries in Can- 
ada on which Europe previously had 
a monopoly. For example, gems and 
industrial diamonds are being finished 
in Canada for the first time by immi- 
grant diamond cutters. 

Many industries have been devel- 
oped by Canadians themselves, as a 
result of normal supplies being cut off. 
A government-owned plant is turning 
out many forms of optical glass, which 
formerly was imported in its entirety. 
Until this war, Canada had no machine 


tool industry worth speaking of; most 
of the larger machine tools came from 
the U. S. and Britain. 

Canada is now producing 50% of 
its war needs in machine tools and, in 
certain types, the trend of pre-war days 
has been reversed, as they are now be- 
ing exported to both Britain and us. 
Similarly, with certain raw materials 
for which Canada before the war was 
dependent on outside sources, a native 
industry is being developed. Such an 
example is the production of magnesi- 
um; Canadian dolomite and brucite 
are forming the base of supply. 

The new sheet-glass industry is one 
example of a new industry with which 
other exporting countries must reckon 
after the war. Before 1939, Canada 
was dependent on European supplies, 
chiefly from England, France and Bel- 
gium. The capacity of Canada’s new 

(Continued on page 27) 
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GENERAL MOTORS REPORTS ON ITS FIRST 
FULL YEAR OF WAR ACTIVITIES 




















FIRST, AN APPRECIATION ... 


While the figures and statistics shown at the 
right are im ve, they do not tell the full 
story. They do not show, for example, the co- 
operation we have had from Army and Navy 
officials at every step of our Page toward 
the record production already achieved. Nor 
do they indicate the fine spirit of cooperation 
shown by our suppliers and subcontractors, 
on whom we rely for so much of the work. 

They cannot convey an adequate picture 
of the eagerness of hundreds of thousands of 
General Motors men and women to back the 
courage and determination of our fighting 
men with an ample supply of the most effec- 








1940 and 1941 were years of defense 
production and of planning for the pos- 
sibility of war. Pearl Harbor found this 
defense production well under way. With 
the declaration of war and the call for 
‘all-out’? war effort, General Motors 
concentrated its entire organization and 
all its facilities on war production. 

The tremendous job ahead at the 
threshold of 1942 called for the ‘‘know- 
how’”’ of all our engineers, designers, 
mechanics and managers, skilled and 
experienced in mass production. It re- 
quired the retooling and rearranging of 
all our plants for maximum production 
of war products. It meant designing and 
building new machines, and tools to 
make them—training skilled hands to 
perform new tasks, and teaching the un- 





‘sulted in the saving of critical war materials 















tive fighting weapons in the world. They 
cannot give even a hint of the initiative dis- 
played by our engineers and mass-produc- 
tion technicians in effecting manufacturing 
economies and efficiencies which have re- 


and manpower, and which have already made 
possible price reductions amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

These are the practical results that come 
from encouraging individual effort and ini- 
tiative—the American way of getting the job 
done. Machines alone cannot win the vic- 
tory—it will be won by free men working 
and fighting together for the only kind of 
future worthy of America. 


skilled—building employment and pay- 
rolls to unprecedented peaks—organiz- 
ing and enlisting the support of our net- 
work of thousands of suppliers and sub- 
contractors. It also meant establishing 
and operating training schools to teach 
thousands of men in the armed forces 
how to properly service and maintain 
General Motors-built war equipment. 
Now at the beginning of 1943 these 
basic tasks have all been accomplished, 
and during their accomplishment Gen- 
eral Motors plants made and delivered a 
mighty, rising tide of war materials. That 
tide continues to rise with mass-produc- 
tion technique swinging into full stride. 
Thus General Motors answers our 
government’s call for ‘‘Production, pro- 
duction—and more production!”’ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


* * * * * * * * 


MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ WAR PRODUCTION 
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We regret that for military reasons we cannot report the 
number of guns, tanks, planes, shells, armored cars, 
trucks, 1 engines for submarines and other uses, 
airplane instruments and hundreds of other items made 
and delivered by General Motors. We can say that in 
dollar value they totaled approximately $1,900,000,000— 
almost two billion dollars—in the year 1942 alone. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PAYROLLS 
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General Motors’ payrolls, like General Motors’ ney 
ment figures, are at an all-time high in our 105 plants in 
46 communities and 13 states—and five plants in Canada. 
The December 1942 payroll was $88,000,000. This was 45% 
more than the peacetime peak in June 1941. The total 
General ay ag? me oy for 1942 was $839,000,000—28% 
more than in 1941—the highest previous year. 





“THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN” 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 


GENERAL MOTORS’ EMPLOYMENT 
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In June 1941, factory omeemnens was 250,000—an all- 
time high. Since then, 50,000 spieemene have been 

, largely to replace men who have gone into the 
armed services, and 49,000 additional employes have been 
hired. To the 54,000 salaried workers employed in June 
1941, 17,000 have been added. At the end of 1942 General 
Motors’ employment reached 370,000—66,000 above the 
previous peak. It is anticipated that 100,000 will be added. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PURCHASES FROM 
SUBCONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 
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The fastest, most effective way to distribute war work 
among the greatest number of producers is primarily 
through larger industrial organizations who have tech- 
nical staffs available and who are accustomed to working 
with suppliers and subcontractors. Purchases from sub- 
contractors and suppliers in the fourth quarter of 1942 
were $330,000,000, compared with the peacetime peak 
of $288,000,000 in the second quarter of 1941. 
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EHIND the scenes in Washington 
B today, policies are being shaped 

as wartime conservation and 
anti-inflation measures which, if car- 
ried through, will revolutionize the 
pattern of American business and be- 
queath to the post-war era the problem 
of unshackling the economic structure 
of the country from the destructive 
bonds of regimentation. Five closely 
related figures are to be woven into 
this new pattern of which the looms 
of OPA’s price division and WPB’s 
civilian supply division already are at 
work: 

(1) Classification of business by 
dollars-and-cents price ceilings. 

(2) Complete standardization of 
most consumer goods via “victory” 
brands. 

(3) Compulsory grade-labeling of 
meats, foods and most packaged items. 


By GENE ROBB 


(4) Restricted zone deliveries by 
manufacturers of nationally known 
merchandise. 

(5) Concentration of many indus- 
tries producing most civilian needs, 
with their unbranded output regulated 
by rigid government specifications. 

Some business leaders see this five- 
prong assault on established methods 
of production and distribution as a 
conscious plot of socialistic reform. 
Others attribute development and pro- 
gress of these policies to bureaucratic 
theorists and academic planners who 
mean well but just don’t understand 
what makes business tick. 

A few business men, it must be ad- 
mitted, appear willing to trade their 
rights for such transient benefits as 
higher price ceilings and discomfiture 
of competitors less able to fit their 
operations into a government straight- 
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jacket. A majority, however, appear 
unconcerned because these new rules 
of doing business have not yet come 
home to them and because today’s 
urgent war problems of production 
and supply leave them neither time nor 
energy to examine the reforms-by- 
regulation that are gradually but in- 
exorably moving toward all civilian 
business. 

Belated agitation is churning faster 
now and will accelerate as more and 
more businesses come face to face with 
the consequences of this program. 
First casualties if the present trend is 
extended will be small distributors and 
trade-marked brands. Murray and Pat- 
man “small business” committees of 
House and Senate will hold more hear- 
ings and issue more critiques, but up 
to now have been unable to make a 
dent in Washington bureaucracy. Rep. 
Halleck, Indiana Republican, is active- 
ly sponsoring House Resolution 98 
(well worth study) calling for an in- 
vestigation of regulatory edicts that 
eliminate privately-owned __ brands. 
Meantime OPA and some branches of 
WPB continue to steer the ship of U.S. 
business directly toward the shoals of 
regimentation. Highlights of these gov- 
ernment policies and the most palat- 
able alternatives proposed by business 
are briefed as follows: 


REGIMENTATION PATTERN 


A single definite price ceiling on 
each consumer item, OPA contends, is 
the ideal of price control and best 
guard against inflation. Failing that, 
because it’s physically impossible in 
variegated U.S., OPA says to use the 
flatprice idea with modifications, ad- 
justments for regional differences and 
freight charges, different ceilings for 
small and large retail outlets but noth- 
ing extra for advertised brands. Com- 
plications of this plan already in sight 
have convinced most business men 
that: 

(a) No price control method in 
U. S. can be simple. 

(b) $-&-cents ceiling will be just as 
confusing to them and their customers 
as a %-of-markup limitation. 

(c) $-&-cents plan will classify and 
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stratify producers and distributors, 
regiment all and discriminate against 
many, “price” the small man out of 
business. Already launched on cotton 
flannel shirts, OPA insists $-&-cents 
formula will be carried forward as 
rapidly as possible. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Partly to save materials, but mostly 
“to make price control work,” OPA 
says everything must be standardized. 
Immediately under consideration are 
victory-brand plans for shirts, hosiery, 
textile staples, etc., and compulsory 
grade-labeling for packaged foods. 
Grades already are in effect in canned 
grapefruit. Producers of quality mer- 
chandise and small distributors who 
have relied on merchandising well- 
known brands are penalized most 
harshly, but all business would be 
brought under strict control as to what 
and how much of any item can be 
made or sold. 


CONCENTRATION INDUSTRIES 


Civilian supply division of WPB 
hopes to start concentrating civilian 
industries by Spring. Textiles, cloth- 
ing and cosmetics figure prominently 
in its discussions. With total supplies 
restricted, only a few factories would 
be allowed to produce but they would 
operate at capacity. Those in freest 
labor markets would have the best 
chance to stay in business. To avoid 
competitive squabbling, however, 
brands would be taboo for the dura- 
tion. 


BUSINESS ALTERNATIVES 


Business representatives have ar- 
gued, thus far in vain, for a different 
set of policies which they believe 
would meet wartime requirements and 
stem inflation just as effectively—but 
without destroying keystones of com- 
petition and free enterprise. 

In place of $-&-cents price ceilings 
they propose prices geared to pre-war 
%-of-markup. Alternative to rigid 
standardization would be general rules 
for simplification that allowed manu- 
facturers to make best use of their 
facilities and to exercise ingenuity. In- 
spection of invoices and spot audits of 
items on retail shelves are suggested 
as more workable methods of prevent- 
ing upgrading than grade labeling. 
English plan of allowing each manu- 
facturer to brand his pre-war percent 
of total production is recommended as 
an important part of any program for 
the concentration of civilian indus- 
tries. 
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SACRIFICE 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


Tuis article has nothing to do with 
business. It has to do only with life, 
and war—and sacrifice. 

What are you sacrificing? 

Perhaps you’re buying bonds—may- 
be a lot of bonds. But that isn’t sacri- 
fice. It is saving—saving for yourself, 
at a good rate of interest. I recently 
heard a broadcast in which a war 
worker was highly praised because he 
was putting 25% of his salary into 
War Bonds. But his salary was nearly 
$100 a week. He still had $75 a week 
for himself. A gesture greater than 
most of us are willing to make, yes. 
But—sacrifice? 

“To sacrifice,” says the dictionary, 
is “to give up for the sake of some- 
thing.” “To give up”—not to gain. 
“For the sake of something.” What? 
We all know what. For the sake of 
men and boys who are giving up their 
blood—and their lives. How many of 
us are actually giving up something? 

A few weeks ago I read of an Aus- 
tralian worker who had grasped some- 
thing of the spirit of the word “sacri- 
fice.” He had saved about $2,000—his 
life’s savings. No, he didn’t invest it 
all in bonds. He gave it—gave it for 
the sake of someone who was giving 
his life. That is sacrifice. And yet the 


newspaper account of this incident oc- 
cupied a tiny box on the back page. I 
wonder if that isn’t significant of our 
whole attitude. 

We may not be willing to give our 
life savings—even for men who are 
saving our lives. We may not be will- 
ing to give anything—except some 
spare time. But at least we can be will- 
ing to save—if by so doing we can 
save our own hides. And buying bonds 
will save our hides. But let’s buy more 
—let’s buy right up to the hilt. Every 
one of us—you and I both—can af- 
ford to go a lot further before it even 
begins to pinch—to really pinch. 

Let’s not pat ourselves on the back 
because we’re doing all we can afford. 
That isn’t sacrifice. Let’s give a little 
more than we can afford. How many 
of us can truthfully say: “/ have done 
all I could.” 

And how about giving just a little 
bit of ourselves? How about giving 
some of our blood—to replace the 
blood that pours out of the men at the 
front? A ridiculously small percentage 
of America’s millions could supply all 
the blood necessary to save the lives 
of American soldiers. And yet the Red 
Cross is still begging for more donors. 

Sacrifice? 











VICTORY SAUSAGE 


Meat-minus diets may soon be aug- 
mented by a special, “synthetic” Vic- 
tory sausage, containing a little meat 
and a lot of “stretcher.” Chief ingredi- 
ents: Soybean and cracker meal, po- 
tatoes and animal glands seldom used 
as food. 


BEAUTY AND BUSINESS 


With the glamour business booming, 
Missouri has hit upon the novel meth- 
od of attracting feminine help by “ad- 
vertising” in beauty parlors. Notices of 
examinations for clerical jobs are post- 
ed in more than 3,000 beauty salons, 
all over the state. 


GALLON OF HEAT? 


Gasoline, in spite of a shortage in 
‘the East, is actually being considered 
as a substitute for fuel oil in Midwest 
homes and factories. Though oil is 
scarce, gas, in nearby fields, is plenti- 
ful. Heating costs would rise, however. 


PATRIOTIC PAPERWEIGHTS 


Two crystal-clear, fire-polished glass 
paperweights, products of Hill Adver- 
tising Specialties Co., New York City, 
are serving a patriotic, as well as a 
practical purpose. The first, called the 
“Pledge of Allegiance Paperweight,” 
contains the American flag and the 
famous “Pledge.” The second, the 
“Victory Paperweight,” has the Amer- 
ican eagle cut into the base, its wings 
spread symbolically across a large V. 


INSULATING CLOTH 


“Dowfluff,” a light-weight, cobweb- 
textured insulating cloth made by the 
Dow Chemical Co., is regarded as a 
“revolutionary development” in the 
insulation field. Finer than silk, the 
cloth has valuable heat-resistant and 
water-repellant qualities. 


MAPS THAT GLOW 


Special, “glow-worm” maps that 
light up in the dark are now being 
used to guide American pilots in 
blacked-out planes. Made with fluores- 


a 


cent inks, which glow under a small 
beam of ultraviolet light, the maps en- 
able pilots to chart a course over ene- 
my territory without being seen from 
air or land. 


NO WASTE 


The oil shortage is no handicap to 
utility plants in Lakeland, Fla. The 
city is burning garbage, of all things, 
instead of oil in its light and water 
plants, at a saving of $30 a day. 


KITCHEN BUSINESS 


The housewife will soon be able to 
go into the food dehydrating business 
—right in her own home. Compact, 


bw Ideas 


cabinet-type “home dehydrators,” soon 
to be marketed, will allow women to 
operate. regular dehydrating “plants” 
without coming out of the kitchen. The 
new units, inexpensive and easy to run, 
will preserve home canning by reliey. 
ing the shortage of cans and rubber 
closures. 


LAUNDRY ON WHEELS 


Traveling laundries, complete with 
tubs, ironing equipment and coin 
operated washing machines, are solv. 
ing the cleaning problems of hundreds 
of trailer-living Americans. Built by 
the Palace Travel Coach Corp., Flint, 


Mich., they are a novel answer to the 





COLOR 


Tue Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has brought out this “Fleet 
Color Visualizer,” to help truck owners 
keep vital vehicles in A-l condition. 
Patterned after the company’s already- 
famous home-owners guide (showing 
color photos of rooms in different 


SCHEME 





color schemes), it consists of trans 
parent car cut-outs which, when placed 
over swatches of color finishes, give 4 
miniature preview of the completed 
job. Containing some 30 colors, the 
swatches are split down the center 80 
that two-tone effects may be achieved. 
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federal Public Housing Authority’s 
edict that every trailer park must have 
a laundry for each 50 residential units. 


EGGS BY MAIL 


Ration-starved Milwaukeeites, hun- 
gry for hard-to-get farm products, 
have hatched a new solution to the 
problem by ordering their bacon, ham 
and eggs by mail. Milwaukee farmers, 
following up on the idea, use mailmen 
to deliver the goods. A dozen eggs cost 
only 50¢, including postage and in- 
surance. 


NOTES ON NYLON 


The parade of nylon products prom- 
ised for tomorrow continues. The latest 
prospects for post-war markets: (1) 
Crack-proof nylon shoes; (2) ‘nylon 
garden furniture—paintless and rain- 
proof; (3) greaseless nylon machine 
bearings. 


LAND GRANT 


In view of food scarcities, the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. is encouraging its 
city-dwelling employees to plant “vic- 
tory gardens” by offering garden plots 
to those who have no available land of 
their own. The company will bear the 
cost of plowing, harrowing and fertil- 
izing, and will also provide a “clearing 
house” where workers may secure in- 
formation on what to plant and how 
to plant it. 


ANTIDOTE 


A bullet that literally “shoots holes” 
is overcoming the obstacle of bullet- 
proof gasoline tanks. The new bullet 
is made with a metal jacket which 
sticks in the wall of the tank when the 
bullet penetrates, leaving a permanent, 
metal-lined hole. A. J..De Camp, Mo- 
lina, Col., is the inventor. 


PLASTIC BEARINGS 


Westinghouse plastic bearings are 
now replacing metal and rubber ones 
in propeller shafts of naval vessels. No 
war substitute, the plastic will be a 
permanent replacement, since it is al- 
most frictionless and is unaffected by 
sea water. In fact, the bearings are 
grooved so that water may enter and 
act as a lubricant. 


AMPHIBIOUS "BOAT" 


An armored steel “boat,” capable of 
Operating on land and water, has re- 
cently been patented. Equipped with 
both tractor treads and wheels, it 
might be used for transporting troops 
over small bodies of water, right up to 
the beach to inland roads. 
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“Know-How” Are at Your Service! 


Loyal,experienced men and women—modern, efficient 
machinery and equipment—the accumulated knowl- 
edge of 41 successful years in metal fabrication— all 
this is available to help you meet your War Contracts 
speedily, efficiently! 

The “know-how” gathered in two generations of en- 
gineering and manufacturing electrical-equipment 
such as fans; incandescent and fluorescent lighting — 
is now at your service! 

GUTH can help you produce for War -—serving either 
as prime or sub-contractors. 

For full data, wire, phone, or write on your 
business letterhead today. 






craftsmen” 


production lines. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. - 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Louis, Mo. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES 


Trend Favorable; 
Public Buys Stocks 


P aeminate a developments _pre- 


dominate at home and abroad. 
Vital war production is mount- 
ing impressively. 

Congress is asserting itself against 
Executive and bureaucratic trespassing 
on its rights and responsibilities. 

Salutary labor legislation seems 
likely, despite the fuming of dictatori- 
al leaders. Even such a clearly-needed 
and unobjectionable bill as Represen- 
tative Hobbs’ measure to make punish- 
able “highway robbery” such as per- 
petrated by unionized truck drivers, is 
objected to by some politicians who 
shrink under labor threats. But public 
sentiment is burning against labor 
highhandedness. 

At last some attention is now being 
paid to spending of taxpayers’ money. 

Congress, however, is still consum- 
ing an unconscionable amount of time 


listening to Treasury hemming-and- 
hawing over the Ruml pay-as-you-go 
plan. The latest suggestion—at least it 
was the latest at this writing—is that 
we be compelled to pay 18 months’ 
taxes this year. Absurd, of course. 
Hopes still are justified that the public 
will force Congress to act sensibly. 

Fate-laden wage rulings lie ahead. 
Will railwaymen be granted the $3-a- 
day increase they are demanding, will 
the Lewis-organized miners get an- 
other increase of $2-a-day, will move- 
ments in other farflung industries 
looking towards pay-boosting, suc- 
ceed? If so, virulent inflation will be 
inevitable, especially as a corollary to 
skyrocketing wages, further marking 
up of farm commodities would be cer- 
tain. 

Incited by Washington’s handling 
of rationing, some panicky buying by 
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consumers has flared up, particularly 
in clothing, despite official assurances 
that it is not planned to ration it. On 
the whole, however, the unprecedented 
fattening of pay envelopes has not 
brought unbridled spending. Thus far 
there has been creditable buying of 
war bonds by wage earners. 

Machinery for enforcing price ceil. 
ings is creaking badly. Black markets 
are spreading shockingly. Fixing meat 
prices, for example, without clamping 
a ceiling on livestock is the antithesis 
of statesmanship, is creating deplora. 
ble conditions commercially and mor- 
ally—law-breaking is rampant. 

Washington urgently needs better 
administrative methods and also better 
“selling” methods, meaning that rea- 
sons for rationing should be more lu- 
cidly and widely disseminated. The 
people have accepted all thoroughly. 
understood rationing and other curbs 
without complaint. 

Some apprehension is harbored over 
what will happen on March 15 when 
many millions of men and women are 
due to fill out tax forms and make tax 
payments for the first time. It is prob- 
able that what happens will strongly 
emphasize the advisability of institut- 
ing paying-as-you-go. 

How taxes are entering into our eco- 
nomic life is revealed most strikingly 
by these newly-issued figures: Bell 
System companies’ 1942 taxes reached 
$396,047,000, including an increase of 
65% over 1941 in Federal taxes. Total 
taxes represent $21 a share on Ameri- 
can Telephone stock, or an increase of 
$6 per share. 


The stock market continues to re- 
flect public buying, notably of low- 


.priced utility and other shares. This 


movement may go quite far. 





“| believe he was one of those advertis- 
ing chaps, Sir, back in the States." 














WE HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


What’s being done with wood today would make 
Chippendale turn over in his grave. 

The oldest construction material is stepping out in 
the younger, faster company of the metals. We urge 
you to watch its strides. It is going places. 

Perhaps the new capabilities which have been given 
to this familiar friend will help you to meet the chal- 
lenge of providing your share of the 55 million jobs that 
are going to be needed when this war is over. 

Here at Alcoa we are convinced that the more of the 
new materials you look at, hard, the more your imagi- 
nation will be stimulated for the future. 

We mean that. Imagineering is the only product 
we have to sell you, and Imagineering plays no 
favorites. 

We would rather have you let your imagination soar, 





and come down with wood for the answer, than have 
you do no Imagineering at all. 

Of course we would much rather have you come down 
with Alcoa Aluminum for the answer, and the chances 
are that you will in more cases, and in more directions, 
than you have dreamed of, if you haven’t taken a 
good square look at the economics of Alcoa Aluminum, 
as of today. 

Even if you are fabricating some form of Alcoa 
Aluminum on war work (and who isn’t these days?) 
you can’t know the half of all the cost story and fabri- 
cation story that makes Alcoa Aluminum the newest 
material there is. 

There is a realm for Imagineers. 

Atuminum Company oF America, 1981 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT persists, while indus- 
try clamors frantically for manpower. 
(As of November, 1,700,000 American 
workers were “out of a job.”) 

* 


Discount rumor of a soap shortage. 
Soap manufacturers, in spite of a 
WPB order curtailing materials, claim 
they have sufficient stocks to keep 


America clean. 
* 


Congressmen who carp about our 
Lend-Lease “extravagance” might do 
well to cock an attentive.ear to the 
voice of the people. According to a re- 
cent Gallup poll, 82% of the public 
favors a continuance of Lend-Lease 
operations, even though 58% believe 
we will never be repaid for the ma- 
terials. 

+ 

If and when a “pay-as-you-go” tax 
goes into effect, don’t count too much 
on the Government’s “forgetting” a 
year’s: levies. Deferment, rather than 
cancellation, is the plan now favored 
by the Treasury Department. 


* 


Small business, buffeted from all 
sides by wartime blows, will be hit 
hard by the recent draft order which 
lists dozens of service trades as non- 
deferable. 

* 

Shoe stores will feel no pinch from 
the recent rationing order. Dealers say 
that “three-to-a-customer” is more 
than the average person uses a year. 
The edict, in fact, will tend to make 
people buy their full quota. From 1930 
to last year, the average man bought 
only two pairs a year, women about 
three. 

* 

Black markets are menacing all ra- 
tioning programs. Meat “bootleggers” 
alone are selling over 100,000,000 
pounds of “hot beef” a month. Gov- 
ernment enforcement machinery is in- 
sufficient to cope with the situation. 

* 


This year’s outlook for allied ship- 
ping is far from bright. Some clouds 
on the horizon: (1) U-Boats are still 
striking severe blows at tankers and 
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other vessels; (2) the shortage of 
transport facilities is holding up mu- 
nition shipments; (3) manpower 
scarcities are a serious handicap to 
shipping construction. 

* 

The parade of plastic products as 
wartime replacements may soon be 
halted, as plastics themselves are be- 
coming scarce. Two factors are respon- 
sible: (1) Insufficient production fa- 
cilities (lack of men and metal is slow- 
ing up new plant construction); (2) 
the shortage of raw materials (resins, 
benzene, nitric acid, ammonia, etc.). 

* 

Scientists, searching anxiously for 
American plants which might stretch 
the nation’s rubber stocks, have tested 
some 2,000 varieties in the past year. 
One good bet: The Russian dandelion. 

* 

Shortages of labor, equipment and 
materials are putting a dent in Amer- 
ica’s highway system. Reduced funds 
from gasoline taxes are another fac- 
tor. Though concrete roads will suffer 





SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


Each group of cities, or territory, covers an 
area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate 
the number of successive times cities have 
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little, other types (dirt, gravel, Mac- 
adam) may soon be in the worst shape 
in years. 

* 

There’s no war-boom in the real 
estate business, in spite of widespread 
housing shortages. One reason: OPA’s 
rule that house-purchasers must make 
one-third cash-down-payments is kill- 
ing sales in eight cities out: of 10, 
Meanwhile, a plentiful supply of busi- 
ness space is going begging as a result 
of small company war casualties. 

* 

Absenteeism—from preventable and 
often frivolous causes—is soaring to 
alarming heights (one worker out of 
every 10 is away from his job every 
day). 

* 

Tailors, dyers and laundries, faced 
with a rapidly-rising volume of busi- 
ness, are in a position to “clean up”— 
if they can stay in business. Two big 
obstacles: Lack of help and lack of 
fuel oil. 

x 

Dilemma: WPB has authorized the 
nation’s overloaded bus lines to build 
1,500 more vehicles. Meanwhile, ODT 
confronts the companies with the spec- 
ter of a 30% mileage cut. Added head- 
ache: If additional buses are built, the 
companies don’t know where to find 
drivers to run the buses if ODT per- 
mits them to run, if they can get gas, 
if they can get tires, etc. 

* 

Be prepared for a crisis in the rub- 
ber problem. Synthetics (now two 
months behind schedule) are not yet 
stretching present natural stocks far 
enough to avert disaster before next 
Fall. 

* 

Milk and bakery dealers who “con- 
verted” from tire-worn trucks to horse 
and-wagons are running into another 
“shoe” problem: New horseshoes are 
practically impossible to get. 

* 

Significant: In spite of an all-time 
high in sales, Du Pont reports its low- 
est net income since 1938. Higher 
costs and taxes, lower returns on in- 
vestments, were responsible. 
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LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


BuSINESS men have a two-way interest 
in stimulating state highway depart- 
ments to immediate post-war planning 
in co-operation with the Federal Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. 

Highway improvement projects sure- 
ly will be asked to help take up em- 
ployment slack at war-end. Prompt 
completion of properly-planned proj- 
ects will meet vital road transport 
needs; will aid producers, distributors, 
retailers and consumers. Hastily con- 
ceived when the emergency arrives, 
such projects can be just one jump 
ahead of boondoggling. 

* 


WPB Order L-258 banned produc- 
tion of certain “deleterious” anti- 
freeze solutions late in January. The 
National Bureau of Standards now has 
identified 14 of these “deleterious” 
solutions by brand name, as a result 
of specific tests. Eleven were salt solu- 
tions; three, petroleum fractions. 

The list is available in Office of War 
Information WPB Release 2432. Truck 


and car owners are urged by Govern- 


ment officials to drain all such mix- 
tures immediately to prevent damage 
to radiators, ignition systems and hose 
connections. (City of Rochester, N. Y., 
has prohibited sale of any anti-freeze 
solutions, “the chief component of 
which is a brine solution of sodium, 
calcium or magnesium or petroleum 
oils such as kerosene or light fuel oils 
or similar oil fractions or derivatives.” ) 
* 

The Wartime Highway Traffic Pro- 
gram will continue to be mentioned 
here from time to time. For the rec- 
ord: Endorsed by 27 national groups 
of educators, farmers, organized labor, 
traffic engineers, enforcement officials, 
highway users and others, the objec- 
tives of this voluntary-action plan are: 
(1) Conservation of current critical 
stock of vehicles, tires and roadways; 
(2) conservation of man-hours and 
manpower through accident preven- 
tion; (3) most efficient use of roads 
and vehicles for vital transportation. 

Official adoption will be considered 
in 44 states this year. 





NORTH OF THE 
BORDER 


(Continued from page 17) 


plants in this industry are such that 
not only will they supply all domestic 
requirements, but also have a large 
surplus for export. 

The expansion of industries already 
existing in Canada before the present 
war has been just as phenomenal as 
the pace with which new industries 
have been established. In 1939, only 
4,500 tons of shipping was built; to- 
day a 10,000-ton cargo vessel is sliding 
down the ways every four days. This 
is in addition to naval craft up to de- 
stroyer size, as well as smaller craft. 

What’s more, Canada’s aircraft in- 
dustry, which produced only 48 planes 
annually before the war, is now geared 
to a production program of 4,800 units 
a year (comprising nine types of 
Planes from a small, single-engined 
trainer to the giant, long-range, four- 
engined bomber). With the exception 
of the plane engine, which Canada is 
a yet not actively producing, the 
aircraft industry is well rounded and 
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able to turn out the plane complete. 

There are a hundred other industries 
in which wartime expansion will make 
Canada a factor of incalculable impor- 
tance in peacetime industrial markets. 

Another significant fact about the 
new industrialization of Canada is that 
it is far better balanced geographically 
than was the case with the develop- 
ment after the last war. New plants are 
scattered throughout the country, tend- 
ing to offset the predominance of the 
industrial east. 

The war, as with Britain and other 
democratic countries, has forced more 
and more the injection of the Govern- 
ment into the private lives of Canadi- 
ans. Government wartime control is 
almost complete and extends to the 
regulation of prices, wages, travel, di- 
rection of industry, and, to a large de- 
gree, to the expenditure of the citizens’ 
own money. 

Whether Canadians will permanently 
submit to the curtailment of individual 
initiative, which before the war they 
probably cherished more than any 
other democratic people, depends on 
factors that are not yet sufficiently for- 
mulated. 


NEW FOODS AND 
THEIR FUTURE 


(Continued from page 13) 


the danger point, based on the same 
fallacy as that of the German scientists 
who sought “ersatz” products to take 
the place of normal foodstuffs. There 
is no necessity in this country to rely 
on synthetic products for energy. 

As a matter of fact, the body stores 
up excess vitamins in such quantities 
that it would be quite possible for an 
adult to go 40 days without new vita- 
min intake. Natural sources of vita- 
mins, such as milk, fresh vegetables, 
fish and meat, provide the average 
person just about what he needs—if 
he eats a reasonably balanced diet. 
The minerals, however, present a dif- 
ferent picture. Salt is the one mineral 
we couldn’t live without, since it is 
contained in our bloodstream, and 
when we lose too much by perspiration 
we grow faint. Use of salt tablets in 
industrial war plants to prevent heat 
sickness has become widespread. The 
other needed minerals—iodine, calci- 
um, phosphorus and iron—probably 
will be made available in similar form 
to war workers. 

The industrial plant is expected to 
be the future source of dietary and 
health information. Instead of social- 
ized medicine, with the Government 
taking over responsibility for health, 
the war has brought about a pro- 
nounced trend on the part of industry 
to shoulder this as part of its man- 
power job. 


TO THE POINT 


Inflation probably is the most ter- 
rible economic disease we can suffer 
and should be avoided under all cir- 
cumstances. The whole situation is 
filled with dynamite, especially in 
view of the growing shortage of con- 
sumer goods and the tremendous in- 
crease in purchasing power.—ALFRED 
P. SLoAN Jr., chairman, General Mo- 
tors Corp. 

* 

If it were left to me, I would strike 
all the silver legislation right off the 
books.—HEnry MOoRGENTHAU Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

* 

Only in a society which gives scope 
and opportunity to individual initiative 
can we expect to continue the economic 
progress that has made our country 
unique.—GOvERNOR THomas E. Dew- 
EY of New York. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 























s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play STATEMENT 
a vital role on the home front. December 31, 1942 
Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its ADMITTED ASSETS 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to Cosh on Hond or in Banks and en Re 
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Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


League Advisory Board 
Named In Los Angeles 


An advisory Board of Directors for 
Southern California has been set up, 
consisting of responsible business men 
and others interested in investors. 

The ten members and their affilia- 
tions are: 


James L. Beebe: Attorney. 


Walter J. Braunschweiger: 
Vice-President, Bank of America. 


George I. Cochran: Upbuilder 
and retired President, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


T. Kirk Hill: President, Kirkhill 
Rubber Co. 


Ralph B. Lloyd: President, Lloyd 


Corporation. m 


William C. Mullendore: Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co. 


Philip Norton: Realtor. 


Robert H. Parsons: President, 
Pacific Co. 


George Pepperdine: President, 
George Pepperdine Foundation. 


Lloyd G. Davies: League Man- 
ager, Southern California. 


W. C. Mullendore 
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W. J. Braunschweiger 


The Los Angeles Times, commenting 
on the organization of the board, 
states: “The Investors Fairplay League 
was incorporated in New York last 
year by B. C. Forbes of Forbes Maga- 
zine, and has as its objective the band- 
ing together of the investors, life in- 
surance policyholders, homeowners 
and savings bank depositors of the na- 
tion for their own self-protection.” 

The Los Angeles Examiner, after 
recording the personnel of the board 
and the main objective of the IFL, 
adds: “Investors and property owners 
have been ignored and forgotten by 
officials in Washington, Forbes avers, 
because they are not organized in a 
group for effective action.” 


Investors Wake Up 


The publisher of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald, Leigh Dan- 
nenberg, prints the following, under 
the above caption: 

“Investors Fairplay League was ex- 
plained briefly to a group of Bridge- 
port business and professional men by 
B. C. Forbes, of Forbes Magazine, 
managing director of the League, at a 


George |. Cochran 


George Pepperdine 


Rotary Club meeting heid last week. 

“The utilities have had their Edison 
Institute; manufacturers, their manu- 
facturers’ associations; labor, its 
unions; doctors, teachers, dentists, en- 
gineers and lawyers, their societies; re- 
tailers, their boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce. 

“Almost every group, with like in- 
terests, has banded together for self- 
protection, and advancement, although 
not too frequently in the public inter- 
est, with the exception of investors. 

“Too often has the capitalist and his 
management decided that the fit role 
for the investor was to be a sucker, 
and a sucker he was. 

“I approve of organization for la- 
bor, for consumer, for business and 
professional people, for industrialists. 
Nothing yet has disproved that in 
union there is strength. 

“Investors will be taken for a swell 
ride, if they are not on their toes men- 
tally during the reconstruction period 
—and the Investors Fairplay League 
may be one means of getting them up 
on their toes.—L.D.” 
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Overflow League 


Meetings In Michigan 


Record-breaking attendances greet- 
ed the head of the League when he 
addressed luncheons in Detroit, Battle 
Creek, Saginaw, and a dinner at the 
City Club in Flint. 

Newspapers devoting liberal space 
to the meetings drew attention to the 
size and caliber of the audiences. 

The “Adcrajter,” organ of the Ad- 
craft Club, Detroit, printed a three- 
column report of the speech, and its 
secretary-manager, Harold M. Has- 
tings, records: “We have had an un- 
usually large number of requests for 
a complete report of the talk.” 

Brief extracts from Michigan news- 


papers follow: 


Detroit Free Press: Speaking to 
members of the Adcraft Club and nu- 
merous guests at the Hotel Statler, 
B. C. Forbes, financial writer, econo- 
mist and president of the Investors 
Fairplay League . . . explained that 
“the great middle classes must take a 
leaf out of the experience of labor and 
farm groups.” 

Detroit Times: If the people of 
this nation continue to permit the gov- 
ernment to supply most of the new cap- 
ital to private industry, we will surely 
have State Socialism, B. C. Forbes, 
noted economist and president of the 
Investors Fairplay League, told a De- 
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troit Adcraft Club audience, which in- 
cluded a scintillating array of top au- 
tomotive executives. .. . In support of 
his plan to organize stockholders, in- 
surance holders and all types of in- 
vestors and business men into the 
Fairplay League, Forbes pointed out 
that labor and the farmer constitute 
the two great pressure groups today. 
“The investor is the forgotten man,” 
he said. There are more holders of 
common stocks alone than union work- 
ers and farmers combined, he said. 
Forbes said that only by welding them- 
selves into a single unit of voting pow- 
er, can the savers of the nation ade- 
quately protect their interests. 

Detroit News: Ordinary small in- 
vestors, small business men and others 
of the middle class must organize to 
fight against annihilation of our social- 
economic freedom, B. C. Forbes, finan- 
cial writer and president of the Inves- 
tors Fairplay League, told members of 
the Adcraft Club. 

Detroit Times: Washington reacts 
to just one thing—votes—and the 
great middle class must organize to 
combat the farm and labor pressure 
groups. The idea was imparted to a 
large audience of Saginaw and Bay 
City business and professional men by 
B. C. Forbes, well known financial 
writer who addressed members of sev- 
eral luncheon clubs. The middle class, 
which once was so important, is now 
“the forgotten men,” Forbes said. He 
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Washington, D. C.: Woodward Bidg, 
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criticized organized labor activities 
and predicted more strict regulation of 
them by the new Congress. 

Saginaw News: While America is 
fighting a global war, a silent war is 
waging between industry and Wasb- 
ington which “must be won by indus. 
try or totalitarianism won’t be defeated 
at home,” B. C. Forbes, publisher of 
Forbes Magazine and president of the 
Investors Fairplay League, told an 
audience of more than 300 service 
clubmen at the Bancroft, speaking un- 
der the auspices of the Exchange Club. 
. . . Forbes said that organized labor 
and the farm bloc have cowed legis- 
lators into granting practically all their 
constantly rising demands. The “for- 
gotten citizens,” he said, have been the 
ordinary investors, small business men, 
others belonging to the middle class, 
because they have been totally un 
organized. 





BACK TO 


“READIN’, “ritin’ and ‘rithmetic” are 
slated to take on new significance in 
the lives of many key men in Ameri- 
can industry, for business executives 
are going back to school. Instead of 
the three Rs, however, the men will 
study the more intricate subjects of 
modern business and production. 

To retrain older men for responsible 
war production jobs, the Government 
is sponsoring an intensive 15-week 
course at the Harvard Business School. 
Open to business and professional men 


(most of them between the ages of 35_ 


and 60), the course will stress produc- 
tion problems in accounting, purchas- 
ing and management controls. 


SCHOOL 


Tuition will be paid by the Engi- 
neering, Science and Management War 
Training program of the United States 
Office of Education. The first group 
of “pupils” consists of bankers, law- 
yers, auditors, engineers, teachers, 
even ex-Government officials. The ma- 
jority, however, have been recruited 
directly from the ranks of business. 
Many of the men are now associated 
with corporations active in war pro 
duction. 

Geared to equip the men for high- 
speed war production, the course will 
be supplemented by the study of actual 
problems now facing a great variety of 
business enterprises. 
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i DDIE RICKENBACKER, because 
* EK of his outspoken speeches con- 
. trasting actions of unioneers and 
4 fighters on bloody battlefronts, has be- 


come the pet hate of organized labor. 
Bidg. ... My journeyings convince me that 
domineering labor leaders are riding 
Bldg, § for a fall... . Where would aged Sec- 
retary of War Stimson be without his 
== # vigorous right bower, Robert P. Pat- 


ities terson? ... Thurman Arnold has been 
aa kicked out of the Department of Jus- 
' tice to the Bench because he vigorous- 
ly attacked racketeering labor unions 
a is 
supposedly able to command lots of 
r is 
ash. P VOtes. ss Leon Henderson also was 
aol ousted because he didn’t obsequiously 
curry popular favor but insisted on 
ated 
a doing what he thought was necessary 





the for the good of the country. 
Is it to his credit or discredit that 


Bs: President Roosevelt has persisted in 
oa retaining, as Secretary of Labor, Ma- 
tub dame Perkins, universally regarded as 
me: a tragic misfit in these strenuous 
| ° times? Is or isn’t John L. Lewis prov- 
ws ing an illustrious patriot by his caus- 
leds ing a coal strike by insisting on in- 
the creased tribute (dues) from coal 
he miners? He and his kind are courting 
, the punishment ultra-ambitious busi- 
mm; ness men courted and experienced after 

mY | the riotous 1920’s. 
Accidents in this country outnumber 
our war casualties to date. Despite 

se 


painstaking efforts by managements, 
industrial accidents involve uncon- 
scionable loss of work hours. Inciden- 
tally, ex-president Bill Irvin of the 
igh U. S. Steel Corp. has been touring the 
Jar continent on a safety campaign. 


tes The picture on this page is interest- 
up ing, inspiring. It shows a workman, 
iW Walter J. Lepkowski (center) receiv- 
TS, ing a $100 war bond from George 
na Currier (left) of the National Safety 
ed Council. At the right is Orren S. Les- 
88, lie, safety director of General Motors 
ed Electro-Motive division at LaGrange, 
* | Ill., which has performed miracles in 
building Diesel parts for our Navy. 
th: is workman has conceived and 
ill had adopted by the company more 
ial than 100 safety ideas, ranging from 
of invention of guards for huge machines 
to convincing women workers of the 
BY advisability of wearing safety shoes. 
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OF HIGH-UPS 


Mr. Lepkowski (48) has had 24 years’ 
experience as a machinist. 

America lags behind most other 
countries in facilities for honoring out- 
standingly worthy citizens, whether 
business leaders or workmen. Across 
the Atlantic, in Canada, and elsewhere, 
governments can and do confer titles 
on conspicuously meritorious citizens. 

It is most fitting that honor should 
be paid workmen who render extraor- 
dinarily valuable service to the nation 
during this critical period of our na- 
tion’s history. Some corporations have 


suspicion that some of them are still 
scheming, under cover, to foist their 
ultra-socialistic ideas on the people. 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
is a business man. So is the Under- 
Secretary of the Navy, James V. For- 
restal, a product of the financial world. 
The man who has guided, with notable 
ability, the far-flung R.F.C., is Jesse H. 
Jones, business man whose labors won 
him the job of Secretary of Commerce. 
The War Production Board towers 
above all other war-shaping bodies. 
Its head, Donald M. Nelson, is a busi- 








From one worker: 100 safety ideas (see Col. 1) 


instituted arrangements for according 
recognition to employees for beyond- 
ordinary suggestions and achievements. 
Far more should do so. 

Human beings, from the time they 
are toddlers, like to attract attention. 
Even Communistic Russia, where orig- 
inally all were supposed to rate abso- 
lutely equally, discovered this and cre- 
ated rewards and awards for unusually 
meritorious performances by workers. 
Note how our Army and Navy are be- 
stowing decorations. Heroes in indus- 
try also are entitled to recognition. 


WHERE would our war effort be but 
for practical business leaders? 

When the nation became seriously 
menaced, note how Brain Trusters 
faded out of the limelight—although 
developments at Washington arouse 


ness man. In quick time after his selec- 
tion, Charles E. Wilson, former presi- 
dent of General Electric, has, because 
of his sterling qualities, become Nel- 
son’s right-hand associate. Vitally im- 
portant jobs have been entrusted to 
W. Averell Harriman, to Ed Stettinius 
(Lend-Lease Administrator), to Bill 
Jeffers (rubber czar), to “Big Bill” 
Knudsen, business men all. 

Entirely natural. Neither Brain Trust- 
ers nor politicians made America great, 
won America world leadership. It was 
our business giants. 

I have traveled a lot lately. From 
all that I have gathered, I am hopeful 
totalitarian domination by Washing- 
ton will be rejected when peace comes 
if industry adequately “sells” its 
achievements to the people, organizes 


its shareholders. —B. C. F. 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysier Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
March 13, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 26, 1943. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


E. . bu Pont DE NeEMouRS 
& COMPANY 


Witmincton, Deraware: February 15, 1943 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 24, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
April 9, 1943; also $1.00 a share, as the first 
“interim” dividend for 1943, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable March 13, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at 
February 23, 1943. 




















the close of business on 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 











CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The first quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1943. Books will 
not close. 


J. B. JEFPRESS, JR., Treasurer. 














«FORBES 
EPIGRAMS”’ 
Now Available ! 


To fill current demands, the original edi- 
tion of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” has been 
reprinted. 

This inspiring collection of B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a glance one or 
more epigrams on practically every form of 
human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
* and action. 

Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopedia 
of human nature written in B. C. FORBES’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, opti- 
mism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas. 


RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 
WITH ONLY $2 FOR YOUR COPY 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 3-1 
Enclosed is $2 for a copy of “FORBES 
EPIGRAMS.” (On N. Y. C. orders add 2c.) 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 





AVERAGES may look high in comparison with the lows made-last Spring. But they 
have not yet got back to where they were before gathering clouds of war with 
Japan and later the shock of Pearl Harbor brought final and excessive stage of 


long bear market. 


In the Summer of 1941, with the war outlook far from bright, the D-J indus. 
trial got up to 131.10, the rail average to 30.94. And those pre-Pearl Harbor 
highs were well under the highs of any previous year back to and including 
1935. Whether the market is “high” or “low” depends upon the basis of com- 


parison. 


Market is discounting: (1) 1943-44 defeat of Axis; (2) gradual eclipse of 
anti-capital New Deal politics. If there is decided change in outlook on either 
score, then look out. But discounting such expectations means that stocks may 
sell “ex” worries that have dogged them since 1932. (D-J industrial, heading for 


136-144 area, would look better with rails above 31.) 


—J. G. Don ey. 





Comgalilaaons 


Carle C. Conway has been elected 
president of Continental Can Co., and 
will retain his office as chairman. 

Hughston M. McBain has been elect- 
ed president of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. 

Lewis G. Harriman, president of the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected a di- 
rector of National Gypsum Co. 

Ernest A. Henne, vice-president of 
the fire companies of the America Fire 
Insurance and Indemnity Group, has 
been elected a director of Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 

Glenn L. Haskell has been elected 
president of United States Industrial 
Alcohol Co., succeeding Charles S. 
Munson, who becomes chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Walter U. Reisinger and Eric L. 
Bergland have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Remington Arms Co. 


E. H. Little, president of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Products. 

E. H. Fritschel has been appointed 
in charge of sales of industrial elec- 
tronic tubes for General Electric Co. 

Ralph H. Tapscott, president of Con- 
solidated Edison Co., has been elected 
a director of Long Island Railroad Co. 

Donald B. Vail has been elected a 
vice-president of the Irving Trust Co. 
of New York. 

James H. Deaderick has been elected 
a vice-president of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. 

George T. Emerson has been elected 
vice-president of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., advertising agency. 

Alan M. Ward has been elected 4 
vice-president of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., advertising 
agency. 
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TTENTION was called on several 
A occasions during the past year 
to the deflated position of the 
utility stocks. On January Ist, 1942, 
Consolidated Edison at $11, Common- 
wealth Edison at $20, Public Service 
of New Jersey at $11, U.G.I. at $4, 
and Peoples Gas of Chicago at $44, 
were recommended. On November 
15th, 1942, additional recommenda- 
tions were American Gas & Electric at 
$18, and North American at $10. 

All have since appreciated in market 
value. 

The electric utility industry is prob- 
ably the only major industry which 
has reduced the cost of its product to 
the consumer during the last 18 
months and supplied every war de- 
mand without any serious restrictions 
on its normal service. The wartime ex- 
periences of the industry should result 
in lower cost production and distribu- 
tion under normal conditions. Exten- 
sive write-downs of the inflated prop- 
erty values of the 1920’s have been 
accomplished, and present earnings 
can now be deemed as adequately re- 
flecting provision for depreciation and 
maintenance. 


MANY NEW USES 


The long-range outlook for the in- 
dustry remains excellent, inasmuch as 
the war effort is uncovering many new 
uses for electric energy, such as elec- 
tric welding, infra-ray heating, elec- 
tric controls, and various electronic 
techniques. Air conditioning and other 
relatively new sources of higher power 
consumption, temporarily retarded by 
the war, will also provide outlets for 
the additional wartime generating ca- 
pacity. 

The vulnerability of this industry to 
inflation has been widely stressed, but 
the items most affected by rising 
prices—fuel, maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses, and wages—together 
constitute only about 35% of the total 
electric utility revenues. 

Signs have appeared of better treat- 
ment by the Government (following 
the election results), and it is the writ- 
er’s belief that selected utilities offer 
an excellent investment opportunity at 
prevailing depressed levels. The util- 
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By JOSEPH D. GCOODMAN 


ity averages are now around $17, 
compared with the 1929 high of 144. 

My selections in this group remain 
as above indicated. It is worth noting 
that PeopLes Gas was one of the very 
few large utility companies which did 
not split-up its stock in the 1929 era. 
Actually, the number of shares out- 
standing has declined, and in the mean- 
time there has been a very substantial 
reduction in the company’s funded 
debt. Both in 1941 and 1942, earnings 
exceeded $6 per share, after sizable de- 
preciation charges. A dividend of $5 
was paid in 1941; $4 in 1942. At its 
present price of $50, I think the stock 
has excellent possibilities. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 


On July Ist, 1942, CoLumsia Pic- 
TURES was recommended at $5. It is 
now at this writing (Feb. 20) $11, and 
special attention to this stock is now 
suggested to those interested in low- 
priced issues. For the fiscal year end- 
ed last June, earnings for the common 
amounted: to $3.84. (A dividend of 
50¢ was paid in December.) Capital- 
ization consists of 75,000 shares of 
$2.75 preferred stock; 366,000 shares 
of common; and long-term notes of 
$2,200,000. Current assets were $15,- 
300,000; current liabilities of $2,700,- 
000; or a net working capital of $12,- 
600,000. After deducting the preferred 
stock and long-term notes, there re- 
mained $18 a share in working capital 
for the common stock, with total book 
value of $27. 

Last Fall the British Government re- 
leased the blocked sterling balances of 
American motion picture companies, 
and it was stated that Columbia re- 
ceived $2,100,000. If this item was 
retained in cash, or used to pay off the 
long-term notes, the working capital 
available for the common was in- 
creased by $5, to $23, per share. In 
1935 the stock sold at $54. In my opin- 
ion, the’ post-war period will witness 
an enormous foreign demand for 
American motion pictures. On the 
basis here related, I again recommend 
the stock. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office 
—and his customers have their 
transactions handled by us. 


Our clients are privileged to consult 
with him at any time. 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1500 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Offices: 
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Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


The following dividends this day have been 
declared on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
this Company: 
Seven per cent (7%) for, and out of the earn- 
ings of, the fiscal year ended April 30, 1936. 
Payable February 23, 1943 to the holders of 
record of such stock at the close of business 
February 15, 1943. 
One and twenty-nine one hundredths per 
cent (1.29%) for, and out of the earnings of, 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1938. Payable 
February 23, 1943 to the holders of record 
of such stock at the close of business February 
15, 1943, subject to the following: In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the decree of 
the Chancery Court of the State of New 
Jersey, made January 27, 1943, of the divi- 
dend of 1.29% so declared 25 cents per share 
will be paid, and the balance, viz., $1.04 per 
share, will be deposited pending the final de- 
termination and the order of the Court with 
respect to the payment of counsel fees and 
costs to the complainant or his solicitor in the 
action in which such decree was made and 
subject to the payment therefrom of the 
counsel fees and costs awarded by the Court. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

Cuar.es J. Harpy, President 

Howarpb C. Wick, Secretary 
February 4, 1943 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HIS whole conflict has shown us 
"Tiree the all-important, the su- 

preme thing, without which all 
else is to no avail, is the spirit, the 
character and the soul of a people. 
And so this mighty struggle is calling 
us as a nation back to God, back to 
the simple Christian faith, back to 
real religion WILLIAM T. MANNING. 


The only way to compel men to speak 
good of us is to do it. —VOLTAIRE. 


Our government rests in public 
opinion. Whoever can change public 
opinion can change the government 
just that much. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The blaze of a reputation cannot be 
blown out, but it often dies in the 
socket. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Eliminate non-essentials. Form the 
habit of looking for large aspects in 
your daily business. Do first things 
first. Carefully consider how much of 
your ability you now use in your busi- 
ness. Possibly you are utilizing but a 
small part of it, in which case you 
should plan deliberately to bring more 
of your powers into use. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


We should have a great many fewer 
disputes in the world if words were 
taken for what they are, the signs of 
our ideas only, and not for things 
themselves. —LOockKE. 


All government is a trust. Every 
branch of government is a trust, and 
_immemorially acknowledged to be so. 
—JEREMY BENTHAM. 


A thought is an idea in transit. 
—PYTHAGORAS. 


A man can do what he ought to do; 
and when he says he cannot, it is be- 


cause he will not. —FROUDE. 
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TWO VOICES 


I am the Voice of Destruction; 

You are the toys of earth— 

Toys of earth and I toss you about— 
Toss you about at my will. 

You are the builders of cities— 
Builders of dreams and of fortunes. 

I am the Arch Destroyer, 

Though I cannot destroy your dreams. 


I am the Voice of Construction; 
I salvage the waste of earth— 
I salvage the waste and rekindle the 
flame— 

Rekindle the flame of devotion— 
Devotion to work and to progress; 
This is the Litany of Life. 

—Eva ASHLEY ParsLow. 


To win the race, the swiftness of a dart 
Availeth not without a timely start. 
—La FonraINe. 


Our minds are like our stomachs; 


- they are whetted by the change of 


their food, and variety supplies both 
with fresh appetite. . —QUINTILLAN. 


Revenge is always the weak pleasure 
of a little and narrow mind.—JUVENAL. 


That should be considered long 
which can be decided but once. 


—SyYRUS. 





A TEXT 


And I saw a new heaven and 
new earth: for the first heav- 
en and the first earth were 
passed away. 

—REVELATION 21:1. 


Sent in by A. B. Channon, Rich- 
mond, Va. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











I would like to propose a Fifth Free. 
dom—Freedom from Ignorance. Stop 
for a moment and think of all the 
crime, misery, and unhappiness that is 
caused by Ignorance. People who 
think, and who are intelligent, feel an 
obligation toward their fellows and 
the world, that ignorant people never 
experience. 

Ignorance breeds ill-health as well, 
and has blasted more homes than the 
bombs of war ever have, or ever will, 
It is Ignorance that causes most dis- 
putes, and which leads to most crimes, 
Ignorant people do not create, dis. 
cover, build, plan, and govern. They 
are lost people in a world that they 
do not understand. 

—GeEorcE MATTHEW Apams. 


The sole meaning of life is to serve 
humanity. —Totstol. 


Kind words do not cost much. They 
never blister the tongue or lips. Men- 
tal trouble was never known to arise 
from such quarters. Though they do 
not cost much yet they accomplish 
much. They make other people good 
natured. They also produce their own 
image on men’s souls, and a beautiful 
image it is. —PAasca.. 


Thus times do shift; each thing his 
turn does hold, 
New things succeed, as former things 
grow old. 
—HErrIck. 


Not a day passes over this earth, but 
men and women of no note do great 
deeds, speak great words and suffer 
noble sorrows. —CHarLes REED. 


The sweetest music is not in orato- 
rios, but in the human voice when it 
speaks from its instant life tones of 
tenderness, truth, and courage. 

—EMERSON. 


Are you willing to sign your name 
to the story you are about to repeat 
regarding your neighbor? Would you 
go into court and swear to it? No? 
Well, you had better not repeat it then. 
It may harm your neighbor’s reputs- 
tion. The story may be false. You may 
have explanations to make. Never re- 
peat any story unless you know it is 
100 per cent true. —Bac Pit. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


FORBES 
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What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died ...Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have J done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 





‘Id walk many a mile | 
Just to hand him 
these Camels!” 








Send him 


Camels | 


first in 
the Service 








*The favorite cigarette with men in the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and the Coast 
Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales 
records in Post Exchanges, Sales 
Commissaries, Ship’s Service Stores, 
Ship’s Stores, and Canteens.) 








It’s the most welcome gift you can 
send him...a carton of Camels 
—_the soldiers’ favorite 


SURE, you'd rather band them to him... but 
you don’t have to see him to know that he'll 
appreciate a carton of Camels. For with men 
in all the services, cigarettes are the gift they 
want most from home. 

And when you send him Camels—the mild, 
slow-burning cigarette — you're sending the 
brand men in the service prefer. Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard—the favorite is Camel.* 
Send him a carton today. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Se Bat 
ig 


MAYBE HE WEARS the O.D. of the Army—- 
maybe the blue of the Navy and Coast Guard — 
or the forest green of the Marines—it’s all the 
same: Camels, with that “I'd walk a mile for—” 
flavor, will be welcome as often as you send 
them. So—send him a carton of Camels today. 





